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The Return of Harlequin 


OME years ago when what we elect to call 
Gite" was digging its deepest and ener- 

getically dredging to light every uncomfort- 
able manifestation of ordinary life, when our most 
promising young artists wore double spectacles lest 
anything nauseous escape them, we wistfully sug- 
gested a return to fantasy as an amelioration of the 
somewhat gruesomely sincere. In America, at that 
time, James Branch Cabell seemed almost the sole 
practitioner of fantasy, our only (quite outmoded) 
romantic. Utterly disregarded for years he had 
found himself distressedly in the spotlight, not at 
first as an acclaimed adroit draftsman of a rare 
art, but as the author of a book suppressed by the 
authorities. 

Together with our mild suggestion as to fantasy 
went a milder prophesy that the pendulum oscillat- 
ing between grim realism and what Stevenson called 
mere “tushery” was bound to swing returning, that 
being the natural law of pendulums. Therefore 
today we are not surprised to observe that fantasy 
seems really to be having its hour. But we did not 
prophesy that it was the poets who would restore 
us harlequin, though it is they, we hold, who have 
been largely instrumental in hastening the change 
that has come over the spirit of our dream. 

One thinks at once of Walter De La Mare, 
though “Henry Brocken” (for instance) is an 
older book than readers of the latest editions may 
realize. In a newer generation one cites Aldous 
Huxley, who started as a brilliantly original poet 
and has forged a prose style that can both etch with 
acid and juggle deftly with fantastic ideas. One 
acknowledges Carl Van Vechten’s several fantasies, 
as those of a poet manqué, Christopher Morley’s 
Where the Blue Begins,” Elinor Wylie’s “Jen- 
nifer Lorn” and “The Venetian Glass Nephew.” 
These last in America,—but to return to England, 
one at least of the famous poetic Sitwells has, this 


a Year, (turning from the voluminous production of 


acrobatic verse) produced in “Triple Fugue” bril- 
Tiant stories that blend a most ebullient gaiety with 
tragic drama. He whips up what appears to be a 
literary confection that yet conceals a core of solid 
Nourishment. Such men as he and Huxley cause 
words to coruscate and outrageous or merely hilar- 
But so long as this is a re- 
moval from the old dark suet pudding of Sex and 
Circumstance, God be thanked! It is not, in Hux- 
ley, a far removal, perhaps, but there is more sinew 
and pith in the argument. 

Then, too, the most popular English novelist (in 
America) at the moment, though, to be sure, he 


 C4nnot be claimed as a Heliconian, is Michael Ar- 


len, who, at least, achieves often a perfect frenzy 
of fantasy (some of it, perhaps, unconscious) in 
his tricky tales. And, to revert once more to Amer- 
Kaa, that true lyric poet, Robert Nathan, has now 
‘stablished his reputation as a prose fantasist of un- 
Usual gifts. And, if we have Evelyn Scott (fund- 
amentally a poet) still dealing in sombre neuroses 
in her novels, and Herbert $. Gorman (an indubit- 
able poet) pitching his first novel in the key of 
eyce, we have also this season the prose fantasy 
of the younger poet, Donald Douglas, have wit- 
messed Maxwell Bodenheim’s voyagings for several 
Years in the metaphysical balloon of his fantastic 


Prose, and note Conrad Aiken’s new excursions in- 
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fo other realms than verse. 


Anyone who has perused Eddison’s “The Worm 
oboros” in England, or chanced upon the new 
Ar. Godly Beside Himself” by Gerald Bullett 





The Snare 


By Epwarp Davison 


AR away and long ago 
Hk This trouble at my heart began: 
Ere Eden perished like a flower, 
Or Eve had shed her tears an hour, 
Or Adam knew himself a man, 


In every leaf of every tree 
Beauty had set a snare for me. 


Far away and long ago 

Her loveliest song began to chime. 
Bright Hector fell, and at the stroke 
Ten thousand hearts like mine awoke 
In every age and every clime. 

She stood bestriding Time and Space 
Amid the stars, and lit the rose 
With scent and color, and she chose 
My country for a dwelling place, 
And set a snare in every tree 
Awaiting me, awaiting me! 
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(also an English writer) perceives other straws that 
indicate the breeze. Dunsany, a poet, has of course 
for years shaken fantasy after fantasy out of a 
seemingly inexhaustible cornucopia; and James 
Stephens, a poet, has also produced them. But these 
are Irishmen, and in Ireland fairies are expected. 

Sabatini, in his late “arrival,” after years of 
novel-writing, has influenced—aside from pure fan- 
tasy—a return to “cloak and sword.” ‘The recent 
Charles Boardman Hawes competition has increased 
the output of costume romance. And to look for 
other indications of that return swing of the pendu- 
lum of which we spoke, we find one even in Sin- 
clair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” where the mere truth was 
discovered as stranger than any dream and the pre- 
posterous descried upon our own doorstep, bearing 
out the late Aubrey Beardsley’s remark that “All 
the monsters are not in Africa.” 

Yes, we can count a considerable scattering of 
bright birds risen from the bog of psychoanalysis, 
that now wing the heaven of creative literature. 
They bear romance as healing upon their wings. 
Some of the more poetic are fire-crowned with fan- 
tasy. The return of etymological legerdemain, of 
pleasing extravagance of style, of the exercise of 
the unreined imagination as opposed to the iabor- 
(Continued on page 645) 








Literary Independence 


By Frances NEWMAN 
Author of “The Short Story’s Mutations” 


HREE or four weeks ago, when a far- 
| darting Melbourne bookseller sent his list 
to my library, I read through its dozen 
pages without the satisfaction of meeting a familiar 
name—which was not very astonishing, since the 
only literary Australian names I know are Robert 
Boldrewood and Mrs. Campbell Praed and the 
belligerent poet called Skeyhill, and since those 
names are perhaps not an Australian bookseller’s 
pride. But, among all the names which apparently 
are his pride, not even the discourse on the relative 
virtues of Socrates and Saint Paul seemed likely to 
reveal any very good reason why England and Eu- 
rope and America have allowed Australia to possess 
its Skeyhills in peace and to lack its Merediths in 
peace. So—naturally enough, when my eyes fell 
on a history of Canadian literature a few days later, 
I read through all of its index and some of its 
pages to discover the literary justification of the 
dominion which, in its social aspect at least, Eng- 
land sees with less assistance from its lorgnon. Only 
the name of Bliss Carman rose to meet my eves, 
but the doctor of philosophy who submitted this dis- 
sertation in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for his degree had set the Confederation as his 
farther boundary, and Professor Leacock and 
Robert Service were doubtless absent because they 
were born too late, not because of any intellectual 
inferiority to Mr. Carman, or to the Richardson 
who is the father of whatever fictions Canada may 
have produced, or to the unfortunate poet whose 
name I forget rather than increase the mortification 
of a man who may have lived, so far as I know, to 
read that in a small way he was to Canada what 
Longfellow was to the United States. 

Since the doctor’s dissertation did not reveal any 
more reasons than the bookseller’s list, why the 
dominions beyond the seas were allowed to possess 
their Services in peace and to lack their Merediths 
in peace, even when Kipling’s star had set on: India 
and Katherine Mansfield’s star had not yet risen 
over New Zealand, and since family pride will not 
explain the critical reticence of a land which, un- 
officially, has always seemed to regard its colonies 
as cousins from the country rather than as offspring, 
the only reasonable explanation would seem to be 
that loyal colonies require playwrights and novelists 
even less than they require ambassadors and battle- 
ships, and that when rebellious colonies insistently 
assume among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitle them, they incur an obliga- 
tion to provide themselves with poets and play- 
wrights and philosophers, as well as with judges and 
senators and presidents. 

Evidently we cannot avoid the obligation by dem- 
onstrating that a talent for government and a 
talent for the arts have never been the indivisible 
national characteristics a talent for cookery and a 
talent for millinery still are. The rulers and the 
writers we have provided for ourselves showed an 
unmistakable likeness in the day of Washington and 
Franklin and in the day of Lincoln and Whitman, 
and they still show that likeness in the day of Cool- 
idge and Sinclair Lewis, Patriotism will not allow 
the supposition that we might have learned to gov- 
ern ourselves better if we had not run away to 
seck our fortune, and even if the litérature of Can- 
ada and the literature of Australia did not forbid 
the supposition that we might have fearned more 
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about writing as colonies than as states, any history 
of English fiction offers excellent evidence that we 
dissolved the political bonds which had connected 
us with England just in time to escape the degen- 


eration of its prose. From the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, when “Persuasion” was pub- 
lished, to the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 


seven, when “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” was 
published, no writer of English fiction seems to 
have believed that every word in a novel must justify 
its right to be written down, and that the justifica- 
tion must be a charm of its own, quite apart from 
its mere meaning. Even after Meredith suggested 
that idea, some thirty years passed drearily by be- 
fore his literary compatriots crossed the Channel 
and discovered that Balzac had been dead long 
enough for France to realize again that a fiction 
has not a history’s right to be cherished as tenderly 
as a portrait of Henry the Fourth is cherished, en- 
tirely without regard to its esthetic virtues, and that 
it must justify every line as the lines of the 
“Primavera” justify Botticelli for proceeding with- 
out sittings from Venus and Flora and Mercury 
and the Graces. 


SB KF SF 


None of Meredith’s eminent contemporaries, cer- 
tainly, wrote as badly as our Cooper, whose prose 
is so distressingly anacoluthic that even Poe was 
aware of what he called the grammatical inac- 
curacies of “Wyandotté,” and almost aware that 
grammatical inaccuracies do not necessarily spoil a 
charming style and that grammatical accuracy is far 
from creating one. But an unfortunately large 
number of Cooper’s less critical contemporaries 
seem to have been as undisturbed by his incoherences 
as William Dean Howells’s less critical contem- 
poraries were by his lapses from Henry James’s 
standard of sophistication, and almost as undisturbed 
as Carl Van Vechten’s less critical contemporaries 
are by his lapses from his own standard of sophis- 
tication. ‘The extremely gradual rise of our taste 
and our knowledge during the century that has 
elapsed between “The Spy” and “The ‘Tattooed 
Countess” leaves little reason for hoping that 
“Jennifer: Lorn” and “Jurgen” will influence our 
prose any more rapidly than “The Egoist” and 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” influenced the 
prose which, whether we like it or not, will be our 
standard of perfection until we set up a standard 
of our own and the American language finds a 
stronger solvent for the etymological bonds which 
connect it with England than a fancy for saying 
elevator rather than lift and shoe rather than boot. 

Cooper was probably unaware that 2 prose fiction 
provides its author with none of the formal shelters 
which protect a poet and a playwright from the re- 
vealing light of day. He probably did not reflect 
that a poet may put his grammatical inaccuracies 
down to the necessity of being continuously iambic, 
and that a playwright may put his grammatical in- 
accuracies down to the necessity of revealing his 
characters’ intellectual frailties. If Cooper had 
written plays instead of fiction, ““He was advancing 
by the only road that was ever traveled by the 
stranger as he approached the hut; or, he came up 
the valley,” might have been the carefully composed 
utterance of a pioneer instead of the accidental 
utterance of an inadequately equipped novelist. If 
Howells had written solemn plays instead of farces 
and solemn fiction, “He had not built, but had 
bought very cheap of a terrified gentleman of good 
extraction,” would have been the inelegance of 
Silas Lapham instead of the inelegance of Howells 
himself. And if Laurence Stallings had made 
“Plumes” another play, “Penelope was hurrying 
through a summer teacher’s course in piano,” and 
“Richard had not fleshened to the beam commen- 
surate with his six feet of Plume,”? would have been 
only two quotable examples of speech among those 
citizens of Georgia who give their children such 
magnificent names as Richard Coeur de Lion Plume. 
When Eugene O’Neill composed the conversation 
between Mildred Douglas and her unfortunate aunt 
in the second scene of “The Hairy Ape,” he did 
indeed suggest the terrible thing a portrait of a 

lady would become in one of his novels—even in 

England, I believe, affluence of the third genera- 

tion is expected to produce a lady. But Theodore 

Dreiser himself does not often succeed in adding in- 

elegancies*to the inelegancies of the characters in 

his plays, and in the excellent comedy Carl Van 

Vechten might make from “The Tattooed Coun- 

tess,” “he had sensed the fact that she was in love 

with him” and “when she married” and “dress suit” 


and “had been loaned” and “dresser” would pass 
from the narrative into a vocabulary admirably 
suited to people who were in the deplorable habit of 
cutting asparagus into small pieces and boiling the 
small pieces in cream. In the same excellent com- 
edy, Mrs. Johns might have reminded her son that 
she “could not presume to open her house suddenly 
to this visiting guest,” and her adoption of a phrase 
that is not often heard except in a newspaper’s men- 
tion of a concert for charity in the drawing room or 
the ballroom of some great lady would have been 
even more admirably suited to a mother who was 
not an intimate friend of the countess’s sister. And 
if Willa Cather had written “A Lost Lady” in a 
prologue, three acts, and an epilogue, “Niel was 
proud like his mother; she died when he was five 
years old,” would have been an example of our in- 
consequential speech instead of a sentence which 
does not triumph over Cooper even by its semicolon. 

But Miss Cather has never seemed to assume that 
sophistication is the chief literary virtue, and her 
sentences are at least true to her own values. Ap- 
parently she does not wish to write well, and appar- 
ently she does not wish to avoid a figure so worn 
as “this war was undreamed of, hidden in the womb 
of time,” or to compare her lost lady with anything 
more original than steel of Damascus. And when 
Sherwood Anderson says that John Webster “got 
out the little picture of the Virgin and set it up on a 
kind of dresser that stood in a corner,” he is true 
to his own values, and to John Webster’s values, and 
to the somewhat distracted values of “Many Mar- 
riages.” Mr. Van Vechten would have been per- 
fectly entitled to write “dresser” and “dress suit” 
and “loaned” in the narrative that connects the 
conversations of Miss Poore and Mrs. Townsend 
and Gareth Johns and of a countess whose first 
thirty years seem to have been lived in Maple Valley. 
And he would have been entitled to connect their 
homely speech with what is, I suppose, his own 
evolved vocabulary appearing for the first time with- 
out the peroxide of George Moore or the henna of 
Ronald Firbank. But when he writes “dresser” 
and “dress suit” and “loaned” in the same narrative 
with “morigeration” and “sciapodous,” he is wearing 
etymological overalls with an etymological top hat. 
And he is joining with Sinclair Lewis and Floyd 
Dell, and some other only less celebrated novelists, 
to prove that when the Society of Jesus insists on the 
impossibility of erasing childish impressions, it is 
as wise as its enemies fear, and that Maple Valley 
and Gopher Prairie and Port Royal must be very 
like the towns from which their chroniclers es-- 
caped to each other’s society. 
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There is a curious example of these enduring im- 
pressions in ““The Tatooed Countess” when Mr. Van 
Vechten assumes with his former fellow citizens 
that the nude figure in Titian’s “Sacred and Profane 
Love” is Profanity—a mistake so different from 
Aldous Huxley’s assumption that Michelangelo’s 
monument to a Lorenzo de Medici is necessarily a 
monument to Lorenzo the Magnificent that even 
the author of “Main Street” should have been able 
to see a different distinction between their essays in 
sophistication. Nevertheless, people who hope to see 
American fiction well written cannot fail to 
cherish Mr. Van Vechten’s books for their realiza- 
tion that such a quality as style exists, and for the 
examples of his conviction which have brought a 
realization of style to countless thousands of our 
undergraduates. And the same people must be 
grateful to Thomas Beer for writing “Sandoval,” 
and for writing it without succumbing to “the fact 
that,” even if they feel that the best prose for a 
novel is not necessarily a prose which manages to 
put at least one figure of speech into every subject 
and into every predicate, into every protasis and 
into every apodosis. “Sandoval” was apparently 
thought phrase by phrase in one language and then 
translated phrase by phrase into a language as dif- 
ferent as Turkish presumably is from English. No 
one, of course, can be sure of the working even of 
his own mind, but in the first paragraph, Mr. Beer 
may be supposed to have thought “the forest swal- 
lowed up the funeral,” and then to have translated 
his thought into “the forest ate the funeral.” And 
a good deal farther along, he may be supposed to 
have thought “a ring sparkled on his left hand,” 
and then to have translated ‘his thought into “a ring 
blinked on his left hand.” 

If there were not such eminent critical evidence 
that I am wrong, J should still think that a com- 














parison of one page from “Sandoval” with one 
from “Women in Love” would convince any rq. 
tional person that a man who wishes to write jn 
images must think in images, and that thinking up 
a fresh idea is the only entirely successful way of 
achieving a fresh phrase. I do still think that aj. 
most any rational person must realize that these 
men and women who have a passion for good prose 
which they cannot realize in their own writing are 
our slightly belated American equivalent of the 
Englishmen of the eighteen nineties and of the 
Frenchmen of the eighteen eighties—and not mere. 
ly because some of them have the same touching 
conviction that the departed waters of the Ilissus 
have flowed into the Seine, and that the portrayal of 
perfect immorality will lead to perfect sophistication 
and perfect prose. Probably no one over twenty. 
five years old would still maintain that Oscar Wilde 
wrote good prose, but I cannot remember seeing a 
suggestion that the men of the eighteen nineties 
achieved good phrases oftener than they achieved 
good sentences because they came to literary con. 
sciousness when the novels of ‘Thackeray and 
Dickens and George Eliot were the literature Eng- 
land read and respected. And neither do I re. 
member seeing a suggestion that the men and 
women of the American nineteen twenties are suf- 
fering from the prose of Howells and Mark Twain 
and Winston Churchill, which was the literature 
America read and respected when they came to 
literary consciousness. James Branch Cabell and 
Elinor Wylic are the same sports in the America of 
Willa Cather and Theodore Dreiser that George 
Meredith and Henry James were in the England 
of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, and not one’ 
of those four admirable writers can have fed hig 
infant consciousness on the literature of his own 


country. 
se 


& 

And neither do I remember seeing a suggestion 
—though Mr. Mencken has doubtless made it—that 
the improvement in American prose marches side 
by side with the victory of American doubts over 
American convictions. The men of the English 
eighteen nineties were solemn young men, for all 
their wit and all their wickedness, and our young 
men are solemn too. But there are Mr. Cabell and 
Mrs. Wylie, and there is Robert Nathan, and there 
are some others who are less eminent for various ex- 
tenuating reasons, and probably none of them would 
go to the stake for any of the ideas they would not be 
likely to call their convictions. But our dawning 
doubts have not changed the most distinctive quality 
of American prose—the inability or the unwilling- 
ness of American writers to write simply when they 
write well. No prose written in English has ever been 
quite as simple as the prose written in French, or the 
prose written in Italian before Gabriele d’Annunzio 
discovered the pomegranate, but there are English 
men who can write for the voice or at least for the 
double-stopped violin, and all Americans who write 
well write for the orchestra. None of us is will- 
ing to write a sentence without ideas that are verti- 
cal nearly as often as they are horizontal, and a great 
many of us are fond of language lofty enough 
for a major prophet, and a great many of 
write nearly as many commas as we 
words. Not many of us can write a story or a novel 
without showing a conviction that excellence of 
technique is something very like literary acrobatics, 
and probably we shall never learn the virtues of @ 
form that does not project beyond the edges of its 
theme, even with the example of Sherwood Ander 
son’s struggles for simplicity, so long as “Ethan 
Frome” is considered a truly extraordinary technical 
achievement. Its admirers, of course, have the 
cuse that a disagreeable story about New England 
villagers or Wessex dairymaids must always be 
superior to a somewhat less disagreeable story abot 
the descendants of colonial governors, or about the 

descendants of crusaders. But “Ethan Frome 
seems to have left most of our reviewers without 
any knees in their criticism because Mrs. Wharton 
began her story with the revelation of Ethan Fromes 
unhappy state and ended it with the revelation 
the unhappy events which brought him to that state 
—a feat, I should have supposed, that a less exper 
enced writer than Mrs. Wharton might have undef 
taken without a net under her. 
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But even a realization that the form and the $ 
of a novel cannot be impressed on it as irrele 
as new forms have been impressed on the waffle, # 
even doubts high as the heavens, will not be end 


(Continued on page 645) 7q 
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An Engaging Fantasia 


THE TREASURES OF TYPHON. By Eben 
Pumipotts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1925. 
Reviewed by Epwarp Lucas WHITE 
Author of “Andivius Hedulio” 


FANTASIA should be judged as such. 

This is a fantasia. Nominally the events 

narrated occur in Greece in the lifetime 
of Menander and Epicurus, and Mr. Phillpotts has 
manifestly assimilated all the recorded facts as to 
the personality and actual doctrines of that much 
misunderstood and misrepresented philosopher. He 
and Menander are adequately and reasonably 
depicted. 

Typhon, the hero of the tale, is a sulky and un- 
manageable son of opulent and cultured Athenian 
parents, admirers of Epicurus. Him they consult 
and he prescribes for the lad wanderings alone and 
afoot. Epicurus is. represented as possessed of the 
formula for a magic liquid, four drops of which 
endow its drinker with the ability to hear the speech 
of all plants and to converse with them. With this 
he doses Typhon. ‘The eight chapters intermediate 
between the opening and the close of the tale are 
named each for an adventure with some talking 
plant or tree. 

The manners and customs of Hellas about 300 
B. C. are vaguely adumbrated as a general back- 
ground for the incidents of the story, but are mostly 
ignored in its details. ‘The actual topography of 
Greece, Thessaly, and Epirus is made over into any- 
thing that suits the narrative; distances are short- 
ened or lengthened as is convenient, mountains of 
any desired altitude or extent are set down wherever 
wanted; eucalyptus trees, native in Australia and 
not introduced into Greece until after 1854 are put 
there more than twenty-one centuries too early; so 
is a “perambulator” (the British appellation for a 
baby-carriage, an object inconceivable in ancient 
Greece). But this is a fantasia. In fact everything 
in it is totally unrelated to Greece at any epoch, it 
all happens in a land east of the sun and west of 
the moon, created for the author’s purposes. 

No strident anachronism jars on one, yet nothing 
in the book has anything to do with authentic Hellas 
at any date. At the period indicated a recalcitrant 
youth like Typhon would have taken to soldiering, 
which, in every age, until in our own wars have 
grown fewer and further between, has been the 
normal escape of hobbledehoys discontented at home. 
Typhon is no Greek, has nothing Greek about him, 
unless perhaps the good looks with which the author 
endows him. He is of the tribe of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s Senhouse and his kind: hand-made puppets 
fashioned to set forth their authors’ nebulous no- 
tions of individual liberty; and, as such, he is singu- 
larly out of place in Hellenistic Greece, wherein, as 
in all the Greco-Roman world, the dominant, all- 
pervading racial axiom was that the individual ex- 
isted for the state, not the state for the individual; 
that right conduct was approximate conformity to 
and wrong conduct noticeable divergence from what 
was expected of one by the community of which 
one was a member; that no one had any personal 
rights except after fulfilling his primary duties to 
his family, city, and state. 

Nevertheless the book has an undeniable charm. 
The style is taking, easy, and soothing. It is com- 
fortable to read of the hero chatting with birches, 
pines, and cypresses, rambling afoot through land- 
scapes in which the best Devonshire and Greece mild- 
ly blend, among folk whose manners and customs in- 
termingle those of modern Britain and ancient 
Hellas. It is all fantastic, but very engaging. 
Typhon runs to the blaze of a flaming hut of char- 
coal-burners in the mountains, and rescues from 
self-immolation in it with her incinerated parents 
their lovely daughter. She joins him in his roam- 
ings in a Paul and Virginia spirit incredible and im- 
Possible for any youth and maiden of Menander’s 
Hellas, but, wholly modern and characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon as it is, made to seem both credible and 
fatural in the realms of fantasia. His parents 
enthusiastically welcome her as a daughter-in-law, 
the ‘More as an ancient oak has informed Typhon 
of incalculable treasures buried under his roots, 
which make Aigle the wealthiest bride in Greece. 
After reading the book an agreeable aroma of its 
atmosphere lingers in one’s memory. 

It 1s not clear what it is all about or why it was 
Written. There is a flavor of satire in some of the 


_jutterances of the talking trees, and an air of satire 





about some of the minor characters, but it is not 
manifest against whom or what the possible satire 


may be directed. Mr. Phillpotts, in this book, ir- 
resistibly reminds one of Agib, Prince of Tartary, 
in the Bab Ballad, of whom Gilbert says: 
His gentle spirit rolls, 
In the melody of souls: 
Which is pretty, but I don’t know what it means, 


A Racial Problem 


GOD OF MIGHT. By Evias Topenxin. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by Louis KRONENBERG 
HOUGH this book raises social and racial 


issues of striking contemporary interest, it 

gives no impression of having been written 
because the author felt an uncontrollable urge to 
get it out of his system. It is a book by a Jew 
dez'ing with Jewish problems, but it possesses that 
cool and impartial objectivity which elevates its sub- 
ject-matter above thesis, and enables the reader to 
consider it in literary terms. It has the excellence 
of combining material with which the author is 
intimately familiar with a method void entirely of 
preconceptions and partis pris. And consequently, 
in presenting the problems of racial intermarriage 
and of the unassimilable Jew, it forces them to 
emerge from the characters; to be their problems as 
well as the problems of society. 

“God of Might” tells of Samuel Waterman, who 
came to America from Russia when a boy, and 
settled in a small mid-western town where he was 
the only Jew. With Jewish influences removed and 
Gentile prejudices non-existent, he became almost 
wholly assimilated into American life. He was 
popular and successful; and when he married, he 
chose Jessie Grant, a Gentile aware of his origin, 








From a drawing by the late C. Lovat Fraser for 
“Nursery Rhymes” (Holt). 


but loving him as deeply as he loved her. But 
passing years brought to Lincoln an offensive Jew- 
ish colony, and Samuel’s origin was revived and 
held slightly against him. Yet the real factor was 
himself, who could not, quite, be absorbed, who 
was sensitive, morbid, brooding. ‘Though his wife’s 
love and loyalty remained, he widened the narrow 
rift between him and his neighbors; and looking 
ahead, he could only see his children drawing away, 
his house dividing against itself. His brooding 
weakened him and refostered his Jewish instincts to 
the point of driving him to a synagogue, where we 
find him at the end, praying for strength to the 
God of Israel. 

With the eye of a man always following the 
curve of an individual life, Mr. Tobenkin has 
mapped out this chronicle of Samuel Waterman in 
terms of admirable simplicity. If the book has none 
of those memorable scenes or moments of light 
which make a character seem like some one we know, 
it puts Samuel through enough honest experiences, 
it suffers to transpire enough emotions and thoughts, 
to particularize the man in three solid dimensions. 
In its clipped, economical way, it creates and ex- 
poses a man. And it never dodges his destiny, ex- 
cept that toward the end it steers his course with 
racial rather than personal emotions; and not quite 
inevitably. I know, to be sure, that Mr. Tobenkin 
consciously intended to show this persistence of race 
above all else. It illustrates the one point he wishes 
to make; that as he stands, the Jew will never quite 
assimilate, and that matters affecting his race can 
work on his brooding temperament and throw him 





back to precisely where he began. And in terms of 
the race, this is logical and sound. But in the case 
of Samuel, who felt no personal longings or heim- 
weh for the old life, whose every part, save his in- 
stinctively racial part alone, was satisfied and happy 
in non-Jewish surroundings, this throw-back is en- 
tirely convincing only if we thrust aside the particu- 
larized individual, and substitute the almost imper- 
sonal instincts of race. 

Yet this reversion serves to demonstrate admir- 
ably the two problems of the book: the Jew’s in- 
ability for assimilation, and the question of inter- 
marriage. For neither difficulty does Mr. Tobenkin 
juggle his art to find an answer; his merit lies, 
rather, in his lucid presentation of the facts. Per- 
haps he hints that, despite everything, it is neverthe- 
less only through assimilation that the Jew can be 
saved. If Samuel could have been assimiliated, 
doubtless he would have been saved. But, granted 
almost ideal conditions, Samuel failed. And surely 
in our generation the problem is complicated by the 
instincts and social scheme of a second race; if a 
Jew were able to absorb himself in American life, 
he would still find fresh opposition from without. 

Mr. Tobenkin treats of intermarriage as under- 
standingly as I believe possible. His treatment of 
Samuel and Jessie is first and foremost a study of 
marriage rather than of intermarriage. He presents 
their personal, not their social, problems. It is really 
Samuel who forces the issue of intermarriage; who, 
by his brooding, imports into his married ‘life its 
social significance. And by so doing, he manifestly 
forfeits the one solution. For if any egress from 
the difficulty exists, it lies in perceiving that social 
misalliances need not be personal ones. Assimilable 
or not, Samuel need not have failed in marriage if 
he had washed his hands of the social anomaly he 
and Jessie created, But, among other things, he did 
not perceive himself the victim of something more 
than just anti-semitism—the victim, really, of so- 
ciety’s standards and the social tyranny. 
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Irreducible Gusto 


GOLD BY GOLD. By Herserr S. Gorman, 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1925. $2.50. 
Reviewed by FLtoyp Dei 
Author of “This Mad Ideal” 


HERE is an immense gusto, a real zest 

for the rich flavors of life, in this first novel 

of Herbert Gorman’s. It perhaps exists 
most of all for its dramatic presentations of adven- 
turous and unusual moments, moods, and personal- 
ities, which are exploited in a variety of ways,— 
often robustly comic, sometimes melodramatic, 
sometimes whimsical,—but always enthusiastically. 
It is in these accounts of detached moments that the 
book rises to its highest peaks of interest. 

But there is a story holding these moments to- 
gether—a story of the tragedy of a youth, who 
sacrifices everything to be a poet and then finds that 
he isn’t one after all. This tragedy will no doubt 
be best appreciated by those who have—without per- 
haps making such sacrifices first—made the same 
painful discovery. To others it may very well 
seem a great fuss over nothing. It requires, in 
fact, a pious agreement with Mr, Gorman’s im- 
plicit assumption—that to be a poet is worth any 
sacrifice—for us to see true tragedy in the career 
of the sick, scatter-brained, transcendental will-o’- 
the-wisp who is its hero: one must be capable of 
blaming for his débacle, not his incidental man- 
ners and morals, but his essential lack of poetic 
capacity—otherwise the books might easily be read 
as a moral tract against young poets going to 
Greenwich Village. 

Taken, however, even as a moral tract, it is 
a vastly amusing orie: and I find in it, as the most 
obvious moral of all, one to which the author does 
not, in his passionate preoccupation with his hero’s 
point of view, seem to attach enough importance— 
that even poets must have jobs in these days. Given 
any sort of job whatever, and granting everything 
else concerning Mr. Gorman’s hero, it is quite pos- 
sible that he might not have made such a mess of 
his life. It is only excessively idle people that try 
to swallow New York whole and get spiritual in- 
digestion from it. 

As is perhaps becoming in a biographer and dévout 
admirer of James Joyce, Mr. Gorman has intro- 
duced into his book some quasi-Joycean effects. It 
must be said that they do not particularly hurt it, 
and sometimes help it along. ‘These pyrotechnics 





serve also upon occasion to divert attention from 
Mr. Gorman’s immaturity in dealing with char- 
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acter: he sees it only in brilliant flashes; when he 
has learned to deal more calmly with people, he 
will not need to rely on these fireworks. And, 
though Mr. Gorman employs conscientiously some 
of the special tricks of “the master” in calling at- 
tention to, for a mild example, the dirt under peo- 
ple’s finger-nails, his heart is not in it. The fact is 
that he is not disgusted with life at all, but in love 
with it. That, indeed, is what makes his book 
so unusually readable. Its final impression is one 
of beauty and—in spite of its tragic efforts—every- 
day delight in living. ‘The pain and the (using the 
word in its literal sense) dirt, not being profound- 
ly meant, fade out of one’s memory, and only the 
beauty and the delight remain. Wasn’t it Chester- 
ton who remarked that we find ourselves humming 
to a merry tune Byron’s lines: “There’s not a joy 
the world can give like that it takes away”? Mr. 
Gorman’s novel is a little like that! 


Mass History 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


IN 1815. By Exm Harvey. With an Introduc- 
tion by GraHaAmM Wat.as. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1924. $6.00. 
.Reviewed by WiLBuR CorTEz ABBOTT 
Harvard University 
T is not often that one is inclined to say that 
] “here is a great book,” but if he were, he 
would not be far wrong in saying it of this 
work of that experienced, judicious scholar and 
entertaining writer, M. Halévy. Nearly thirty 
years ago he published a study of the “Théorie 
Platonicinenne des Sciences.” In 1901 he began a 
three volume study of the formation of philosophical 
radicalism, interrupting it with a little book on 
Thomas Hodgskin, one of the lesser known early 
“radicals.” In 1912 he began this monumental his- 
tory of the English people in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of which he has published three volumes in 
French, the first of which is here translated under 
the somewhat peculiar title which it bears. 

It may be hoped that the succeeding volumes will 
also be translated, that the work may be completed 
to the time originally announced—1895—or, bet- 
ter still, to 1914. For it is not merely a monument 
of scholarship, it is an extraordinarily entertaining 
work to any one interested in that interesting polit- 
ical and social phenomenon, the English people. To 
that study the present volume is, in appearance, only 
an introduction, It professes to describe the three 
great divisions of Political Institutions, Economic 
Life, and Religion and Culture in the three “Books” 
into which it is divided. It is packed with facts; 
it is knee-deep in footnotes; it has a fifty-page bib- 
liography; and it would therefore seem peculiarly 
repellent to even a tolerably “intellectual” “general 
reader.” 
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Yet nothing could be farther from the fact. It 
is, in the first place, far more than a mere catalogical 
description of the English people in 1815, for it 
endeavors to explain how and why they came to 
be what they were then, and in that process it sur- 
veys the field of their preceding history, especially 
in the eighteenth century. In the next place, though 
it derives its material from a list of sources whose 
very contemplation is enough to discourage the en- 
ergy of hardened scholarly workers when they re- 
flect on what it has meant to go through these docu- 
ments, extract from them their important informa- 
tion, and to digest it into history; though it has with- 
in its pages a mass of facts,—a mountain of fact, 
a@ very mountain-chain of facts,—incredible as it 
may seem, one is not oppressed by them. Indeed he 
grows interested in them; he reads on and on 
through them with no sense of exhaustion. For 
they have been conquered, ordered, organized, ar- 
ranged, drilled, and disciplined by a master. They 
have not overpowered him, as is the way of facts 
in the case of too many historians. ‘They are 
marshalled and marched in the direction which he 
sets. [hey are subordinated to his purposes. In 
consequence he has provided not an encyclopedia but 
a history. 

It is a history very different from much that has 
gone before. It is in the truest and best sense, mass- 
history. Its hero is the people, not even its statesmen, 
much less its politicians. Its subject is the develop- 
ment of that people. Its essence is what you may 
call “psychology” or “ideas” or “consciousness” or 
“movements,” or even “soul.” It is concerned with 
external manifestations of that “spirit” in the form 
of events but merely as manifestations. It is the 





thing behind the apparent “facts” which interests M. 
Halévy; it is.the greatest fact of all with which 
he is concerned, the fact of the development of a 
people. For he has a mind, not merely a memory 
or a mass of notes, with which he writes his his- 
tory; and a historical mind is a rare and precious 
thing. It does not always exist, even among pro- 
fessed historians; and it is not always used by them 
even where it does exist. 

Reviewers will undoubtedly’ seize upon the 
extraordinary description of eighteenth century 
Anglicanism and the Methodist revival, of the in- 
fluence of the Dissenters, as a peculiarly apt expres- 
sion of the book’s method and purpose, of this 
effort not merely to know but to understand history. 
But the chaptérs on economic life will interest and 
instruct many no less, perhaps more, than those on 
religious experiences. That study and its conclu- 
sions may profitably be compared with the work of 
the Hammonds for more reasons than one, but for 
one most of all; it is preéminently scientific, not 
polemic. It does not seek to make a case. It takes 
in all the evidence and passes a judicial not a parti- 
san judgment. And it is filled with entertaining 
observations. 

We have heard much of late of “the new his- 
tory,” a history which too often does not trouble 
too much with facts, but is concerned with doctrines, 
or “ideas,” or opinions, or mere dogma, an “open 
mind,” a “forward-looking” attitude. It has been 
assumed that facts and ideas are somehow incom- 
patible. But if we are to have a “new history,” let 
us have this kind, where ideas are based on knowl- 
edge. It is at least as interesting, and it has one enor- 
mous advantage—it faces the facts. 





Artist and Humanitarian 


THE LETTERS OF OLIVE SCHREINER. 
Edited by S. C. CRoNwWRIGHT-SCHREINER. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1924. $5. 


Reviewed by AMy WELLINGTON 


NE closes this large volume of Olive 
‘@) Schreiner’s letters, profoundly interested, 

yet troubled and doubtful. Would Olive 
Schreiner have given her consent to the publication 
of her most private thoughts and feelings? There 
are certain notes to Havelock Ellis which it seems 
almost a sacrilege to print. Did she foresee this 
danger? In 1917, we are told, Olive Schreiner 
began to insist, with tears and at the risk of break- 
ing a thirty-three years’ friendship, that Ellis should 
either destroy or return her portion of their corre- 
spondence. He burnt the later letters. Did she 
sanction the publication of the earlier and probably 
more unguarded ones? 

Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner says that in writing 
his biography and in making this selection of ex- 
tracts from thousands of his wife’s letters, he has 
been guided, not only by “loving interest and tender 
devotion,” but by a “reverential scientific ardor.” 
Possibly, here is the cause of his most injurious 
blunders. For to study your closest and dearest 
with “scientific ardor” is a task before which both 
scientist and writer usually quail. Some say it can- 
not be done. It certainly requires an extraordinary 
degree of disinterestedness and personal detach- 
ment, qualities which the present editor and biog- 
rapher does not conspicuously possess. Plain sym- 
pathy and understanding would, one thinks, have 
served him better. 

It was a “little Boer school-teacher” (so she de- 
scribed herself), teaching five hours a day and at 
her books till ten or eleven at night, who found time 
to write ““The Story of an African Farm.” There 
is a fiction which persists even to this day (it was 
printed in Mr. Squire’s London Mercury after Olive 
Schreiner’s death) that Meredith revised the novel 
for publication. “It cuts me deep,” wrote Olive 
Schreiner to Havelock Ellis when first she heard 
the story in 1890. 


I think nothing in life has ever cut me so deep—I wish 
you would write to Mr. Meredith, and I am sure he will 
give you permission—to say it is a lie—I know it seems lit- 
tle to you, but the best and most loved book I have ever 
written I would throw into the fire if any human being— 
were to add not one sentence but one word to it.—I think 
Meredith will understand this, even if you don’t. He is 
the only man in England who has given a blind, life-long 
devotion to his art, careless where it leads. 


Olive Schreiner met Meredith, only once, for a few 
minutes, in the office of Chapman & Hall, and she 
did not know he was the author of “Diana” until 
several years later. He was introduced to her as the 
firm’s reader; but they did not mention the con- 


late! ) to be cautious in all business transactions with 
her publishers. “The Story of an African Farm” 
was printed exactly as the author wrote it. 

cs Fs 

For Olive Schreiner was a most exacting artist 
in her’ stories and allegories. ‘Throughout her life, 
there were two great impulses, sometimes at war, 
within her,—the humanitarian and the artistic. Her 
social and political interests did not hurt, they only 
strengthened and deepened “Dreams” and “Trooper 
Peter Halket,” but they prevented her from writing 
a South African epic. There was a division in her 
work. She was capable of such a torrent of political 
oratory as that letter (happily included in the appen- 
dix to this volume) read at a Cape Town meeting 
in war-time; and she could dip her pen in beautiful, 
glowing colors and, with utmost economy of words, 
set down “Dreams.” She, herself, was perfectly 
aware of this division. 

Olive Schreiner lived in or near London for 
six years following the publication of “The Story 
of an African Farm,” part of that amazing “sun- 
rise” in English social thought and action of the 
1880’s. She was always poor, never really well, 
From the age of fifteen, she had suffered increas- 
ingly from asthma. Social revolt distracted her 
from the novel she was trying to complete, “From 
Man to Man,” which Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner 
now promises to publish. The servile, torturing 
life of woman was the subject of absorbing inter- 
est. She wrote “ferociously” on prostitution, A 
free-thinker, in profound reaction from traditional 
religion, yet profoundly religious. (a true daughter 
of Gottlob Schrein, the German missionary), her 
life was full of contradictions. Solitary, celibate, 
living in the midst of every kind of sex theory and 
adventure, she wrote, after a refusal to marry: “T 
must be free—I must be free—lI’ve been free all 
my life-—Oh, they can’t cut my wings.” Yet, at 
the same time, she was “more and more” con- 
vinced that “no kind of sex relationship can be 
good and pure but marriage.” ‘The monogamous 
ideal strengthened with the years. She encountered 
all the difficulties, tragic and absurd, of the solitary 
woman living in Victorian London. Many of her 
“dreams” were written in Italy—in Alassio, where 
she felt most happy, and in Paris where she felt most 
alien and free. 

So the story of a great and unconventional life 
continues in these letters; the return to South 
Africa, marriage, the death at birth of an only child, 
absorption in South African politics. Olive 
Schreiner became, as one of her countrymen truly 
put it, “a national possession for all South Africa,” 
Unconditionally pro-Boer, and held a prisoner by 
the English through part of the Boer War, her 
home looted, her manuscripts destroyed, no sooner 
was the war ended than she began to feel that the 
Boers no longer needed her. The old love and 
inclination turned her towards England. (She was 
part English by birth, wholly English in culture.) 

The author of “Woman and Labor” lived in 
London from 1914 to 1918, a pacifist with a Ger- 
man name, alienating friends, persecuted by the 
ignorant, poor, solitary, and an invalid. Life had 
become for her an almost continuous struggle to 
breathe. Still, she remained intensely alive to all 
the great social and political issues, and with poetic 
genius unspent. She died shortly after her return 
to South Africa in 1920. One is glad that Olive 
Schreiner lived to see the beginning of woman's 
freedom, she who visioned, with such poetic beauty, 
the end. 
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Literary Independence 
(Continued from page 642) 


unless our youngest generation decides not to go 
excavating for Troys in our still rather shallow past. 
Perhaps our younger generation has found that an 
age which must be rescued from columns of vulgar 
writing and pages of vulgar photographs resists 
them almost as tenaciously as trousers resist sculpture, 
and perhaps, instead of following Henry James 
across the sea, they are cherishing the idea that all 
the ages which have been laid away have been laid 
away in lavender, or in myrrh and frankincense. 
“Linda Condon” is almost the only novel which 
could possibly be called a successful effort to make 
a work of art with our modern American life as its 
model, and Linda Condon herself is hardly more 
than a beautifully finished paper doll with three 
frocks and one perfect hat, who must be surveyed 
only from the front. And when our youngest gen- 
eration realizes that the characters in our novels who 
have three dimensions have usually been drawn from 
a mirrored reflection, and that those reflections are 
usually surrounded by paper dolls who have not 
always three frocks, they must surely discover the 
impossibility of reproducing the minds of two or 
three centuries ago, even if they cannot look into 
“Romola” and see that Benvenuto Cellini made the 
labors of George Eliot unnecessary and the labors 
of her readers ridiculous. And then they will have 
only to discover that there are charming people and 
charming places in America, and that there are even 
charming relations between people, and that there 
are spinsters quite as depraved as Cousine Bette and 
students not much less wretched than Raskolnikov, 
and that there are whole countrysides of Emma 
Bovarys and towns full of Sir Willoughby Pat- 
ternes. There are even Elizabeth Bennets and 
there are hundreds of Candides—but there are not 
any Jane Austens and there is not quite one Voltaire, 
though perhaps we need only three things to produce 
them, and to prove the advantages of a land where 
no one is sufficiently convinced of his low estate to 
feel it a justification of bad manners and bad clothes 
and bad grammar, and where very few people are 
sufficiently convinced of their high estate to feel it 
a justification of exactly the same attributes. 
Perhaps, with just time enough for two more 
younger generations, we may celebrate the second 
centennial of our separate and equal station with a 
whole library of the literary form which must al- 
ways be the fine flower of a civilization—perhaps 
we may prove again that a self-made nation can 
survive long enough to triumph over the disabilities 
a self-made man has never yet lived down. We 
need only schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who 
will know genius in its infancy, and who will for- 
bid it to read the homespun prose of Cooper and 
Mark Twain, the cotton prose of Dickens and Scott 
and George Eliot, and the mercerized prose of Sin- 
clair Lewis—schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who 
will realize that the brains of Americans are in much 
greater danger than their morals. And librarians 
who will also realize that self-evident truth, and 
who will hide away “Ivanhoe” and “Our Mutual 
Friend” and “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” and 
bring them out only for those persons whom a care- 
ful intelligence test proves incapable of understand- 
ing “Tristram Shandy” or the introduction to “The 
Egoist.” And more critics whose limitations will 
not be the limitations of their subjects, who will 
know first drafts when they see them, who will 
recognize imitations and even influences, and who 
will demand at least a respectable mediocrity before 
they compare novelists with Tolstoy and Anatole 
France and playwrights with Sophocles and Ibsen. 





The Return of Harlequin 
(Continued from page 641) 
ious scavenging of realism, these developments meet 
Us at every turn. Artifice and artificiality have 
danced in upon the heels of waddling Naturalism, 
that sweating and heaving behemoth. We can wel- 
come Harlequin once more,—aye, even when he 
thumbs a knife for our vitals behind his brightly- 
lozenged back. We can better bear today the cut 
and thrust of flashing, malicious satire than any 
more bludgeonings at present from the profoundly 
Significant writers.” For fantasy too, is significant, 
m a more real sense. A pin can puncture a balloon, 
and against our gaseous odern buncombe it is not 


entirely necessary to muso.r cannon and battering- 
‘ 








The 
BOwLING GREEN 


Bertha and Her Pottage 


F course there must have been others also for 
() whom the word Brooklyn has always been 
a gramaryl and a spell. Probably it was 
Walt Whitman who long ago cast a magic over that 
name, so that not Stratford, Stoke Poges, Weimar, 
Valley Forge, Walden,—not even Cockeysville, 
Md., where the Sherwood rye used to be distilled 
none of the traditional shrines had a livelier music 
in my skull. Since then some of the most unawaited 
excitements have transpired for me in that borough 
which Mr. Lawton Mackall ungallantly called the 
butt end of Long Island. And my actual entry into 
Brooklyn is demurely associated with what I thought 
was the discovery of the amazing literary merit of 
Bertha M. Clay. (I wonder what the M. stood 
for? ) 

It was a day, then, much like this; a drowsy fore- 
noon of early spring; and calm Brooklyn byways 
whose names I have forgotten, perhaps they had 
none, lay mild and yellow. I had been sent by a 
publishing house to collect information, for pub- 
licity purposes, about one of its authors who had 
died. The author (I can see very plainly the pic- 
ture of him we used, again and again, it was the 
only one we had, in our broadsheets sent out to the 
press; his moustache was finely waxed) was an 
Englishman, but he had a kinsman who lived in 
Brooklyn. From this kinsman, a veterinary sur- 
geon, I was to glean some biographical details. It is 
a bit vague in my mind, but I remember that near 
the house was a stable or some sort of quadruped dis- 
pensary and the doctor and I sat in a pleasant whiff 
of strong nostra and horse. ‘There was a glass of 
beer somewhere in the picture, very cool and pleas- 
ant beer, blonde like so much of Brooklyn’s charm, 
and in the conversation I learned that the vanished 
author had been one of those who wrote the novels 
signed with the great name of Bertha M. Clay. 


This may or may not have been exact; but young 
men in the publicity professions are not gruesomely 
concerned with doctrines on the fallibilty of human 
transmission. In any case it was a good “item” and 
I knew that my boss would be pleased. And I re- 
solved to make the acquaintance of Miss Clay’s 
works, 

This was not immediately easy, but one day I 
found myself in the neighborhood of Ninth Avenue 
and 28th Street (Manhattan). This time I believe 
I was on some errand for the editor of the Garden 
Magazine, something to do with a flower show, and 
the wholesale florists were along West 28th. You 
have no idea, incidentally, how many quaint errands 
are devised to keep active and alert the young ap- 
prentices of the publishing business. In a station- 
ery shop on Ninth Avenue I found a fine display 
of Bertha Clays. I bought one, perhaps, “The 
Shadow of a Sin” or “Thrown on the World,” 
though I admit that Charles Garvice and Charlotte 
Braeme had more skill in titles. Why didn’t I buy 
“Neither Maid, Wife, nor Widow?” ‘The title has 
haunted me ever since. For the conclusion was ir- 
resistible, she must have been a Cartesian, as Mr. 
Clem Hawley would say. In that region there is 
a park, whose name escapes me; and there I sat on 
a bench reading my first Bertha Clay. I rapidly 
came to the conclusion that it was dull twaddle, and 
left it on the seat. 
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We now skip several years. One evening, in a 
ten-cent store in Hempstead, L. I., I found a lot 
more Bertha Clays and determined to have another 
try. The volume I chose, at random, was “A Dead 
Heart;” The Arthur Westbrook Company, Cleve- 
land, U. S. A., publishers; postage stamps taken 
the same as money. “A Dead Heart” was there, 
sure enough, but it was followed by another tale 
printed in much larger type, and I tackled the sec- 
ond one first. By the time I had read three or four 
paragraphs I got up from the couch in excitement. 
I’ve done Bertha an injustice, I said. There’s some- 
thing to her after all. Why, she’s kidding them! 

The story was about a young Scot, a graduate 
in theology and logic (only a Scot could graduate 
in both these simultaneously) who went to London 
to look for a job. He wanted to be private secre- 


tary to a member of the Cabinet and “if time per- 
mitted he proposed writing for the press.” He says 
goodbye to his Scotch sweetheart. “Andrew did not 
open the door for her, for he was a Scotch graduate. 
Besides, she might one day be his wife.” ‘The girl 
is briefly described. “Clarrie was beautiful and all 
that.” Their parting:— 

“Andrew stooped and kissed her upturned face. 

“If a herring and a half,’ he said anxiously, ‘cost three 
half-pence, how many will you get for eleven pence?’ 

“Clarrie was mute.” 

With growing enthusiasm I continued. Andrew, 
the hero, goes to London, “It was the first time he 
had set foot in England, and he naturally thought 
of Bannockburn.” Mr, Gladstone and Mr, Cham- 
berlain were too busy to see him, and he became 
embittered. He tried journalism: — 

He sent one of the finest things that was ever written 
on the Ontology of Being to paper after paper, and it was 
never used. He threatened the Times with legal proceed- 
ings if it did not return the manuscript. 

The Standard sent him somebody else’s manuscript, and 
seemed to think it would do as well. 

A certain amazement was taking hold of me as 
I scoured through these witty pages. Good heavens, 
here was Bertha Clay, whom I had regarded as a 
mere caterer of plum duff, turning off this graceful 
and highbrow burlesque. I felt I owed Bertha an 
apology. 

Andrew was reduced to rereading his testimonials 
for consolation. He had a sheaf of them, from 
the Rev. Peter Mackay of Dundee and many other 
Scottish logicians and divines. “Had you met him 
in the Strand conning them over, you might have 
taken him for an actor. He had a yearning to stop 
strangers in the streets and try a testimonial’s effect 
on them.” “He had two pounds with him when 
he came to London, and in a month they had al- 
most gone.” He took to writing obits:— 

When the newspaper placards announced the serious ill- 
ness of a distinguished man, he made up characteristic 
anecdotes about his childhood, his reputation at school, his 
first love, and sent them, as the reminscences of a friend, to 
the great London dailies. These were the only things of 


his they used. As often as not, the invalid got better, 
and then Andrew went without a dinner. 


In his despair our Andrew joins the S. D. W. 
S. P.—the Society for Doing Without Some People 
—and earns a modest living by helping to assasinate 
public figures who have proved wearisome, to the 
members of this excellent club, The only person- 
ages exempt from possible removal are those who 
have been elected honorary members. The first 
man of any note that Andrew dispatched with his 
own hands was “Punch’s favorite artist on Scotch 
matters.” He was on the track of the man who 
signs himself Paterfamilias in letters to the Times. 
To his great pleasure he learned that “‘none of these 
American preachers who come over to this country 
are honorary members.” 


as SF SF 


Well, as you see, by this time I felt it was too 
good to be true. I was carrying Bertha Clay round 
with me and expounding her as an unappreciated 
satirist. I went in to see a connoisseur of such mat- 
ters. “Have you ever read Bertha Clay?” I asked. 
“She’s immense.” - I read him some of it. 


“What’s it called?” he asked. 

“Tt’s called ‘Better Dead,’ it’s the second story 
in this book ‘A Dead Heart.’ The great thing 
about Bertha seems to be her versatility. It’s totally 
different’ from the first story.” 

“Bertha Clay!” he shouted. “Better Dead”! 
Why, you fathead, do you know what that is? It’s 
Barrie’s first book, published in ’88. This is prob- 
ably the first American edition, pirated. Darned 
valuable as a curiosity. Can you get me a copy?” 

I went back to the ten-cent store. ‘The counter 
where Bertha had reigned was devoted to Easter 
eggs. 
“T’m sorry,” said the young woman, “they were 
taken off sale last week. There’s not much call for 
literature here.” 

But I often wonder what the readers of “A Dead 
Heart” can possibly make of that little skit of Bar-_ 
rie’s when they find it masquerading under the name 
of Bertha M. Clay. And in the same volume, at 
the very end (just before the advertisement of 
“‘Napoleon’s Oraculum”) you'll find a yarn called 
“My Own True Ghost Story,” written by a young 
man in Allahabad. But that also goes in as one of 
Bertha’s. I begin to understand why so many peo- 
ple, including the Arthur Westbrook Company, re- 
gard Bertha as a great writer. 

CHRISTOPHER MorLey 
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“Pages from Life” 


Young 
Mrs. Cruse 


VIOLA MEYNELL 
Author of Columbine, Second 
Marriage, etc. 





LITERARY NOTE: 







































After several successful novels 
Viola Meynell, daughter of Alice 
Meynell, breaks a long silence by 
bringing out seven stories, indi- 
vidual, and in atmosphere and 


manner unlike anyone else’s. 


“They are quick with passion, 
flashing out with a sudden radi- 
ance—-a romantic glamor which 
is almost in excess.” —The Times 


$2.00 


(London). 
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Once in a 
Blue Moon 


MARION STROBEL 
A first book of poems of un- 


usual charm and delicacy of form 
—all the moods of young woman- 
hood in transparent and musical 


$1.75 


verses, 


COMING! 
Virginia 
Woolf’s 

Remarkable 
New 
Novel 














Like 
Summer’s 
Cloud 


CHARLES 8. BROOKS 


A volume of witty and amus- 









ing essays by the author of “A 
Thread of English Road.” 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


Chekhov Letters 


LETTERS ON THE SHORT STORY, 
THE DRAMA, AND OTHER LITER- 
ARY TOPICS. By ANTON CHEKHOV. 
Selected and edited by Louis S. FRIED- 
LAND. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
1924. $4. 

Reviewed by LEO WIENER 
Harvard University 


ETTERS of a great writer have not 

only a fascination as giving an in- 
sight into his inner life, which is generally 
disguised in his literary works, but they 
also throw a flood of light upon many 
activities connected with his authorship, 
which otherwise would remain hidden from 
the reader’s view and would distort the 
actual facts into wrong perspectives. In 
the first case a well-chosen selection, espe- 
cially in a translation from a foreign 
easily accomplishes its purpose. 
Thus, Mrs. Garnett’s admirable selection 
from the six volumes of Chekhow’s letters, 
which appeared in 1920, fully satisfies the 
reader’s curiosity. Apparently Mr. Fried- 
land wanted to do justice to the scholar’s 
desire for documentary proof in issuing the 
present volume, in which a larger amount 
of material is brought together. It remains 
for the critic to ascertain how he has ac- 
quitted himself of his task. 

The constant solecisms in Mrr. Friedland’s 
translations do not raise any hope that the 
renderings are exact or even correct. Mos- 
cowite for Muscovite, Sokolonits for 
Sokolinets, Russkoye Bogatsvo and Russkaya 
Bogatsyo for Russkoe Bogatstvo, Lvo and 
Lvov for Lev (Tolstoy’s son), kalie 
bromatie for potassium bromide, etc., are 
irritating enough. His worst offence is 
quoting Mrs. Garnett’s translation in foto, 
without even once giving her credit for 
the text. Such passages may be found, with 
an occasional change of a word, on pp. 10, 
11, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 29, 35, 40, and 
so forth. The following passage from p. 
11 in Mr. Friedland’s book as compared 
with Mrs. Garnett’s translation, will illus- 


work: from a crowd 
of leading or sub- 
ordinate characters 
one selects one per- 
son only—wife or 
husband; one puts 
him on the canvas 
and paints him alone, 
making him promi- 
nent, while the others 
one scatters over the 
canvas like small 
coin, and the result 
is something like the 
vault of heaven: one 
big moon and a 
number of very small 
stars around it. But 
the moon is not a 
success, because it can 
only be understood 
if the stars too are 
intelligible, and the 
stars are not worked 
out. And so what 
I produce is not lit- 
erature, but some- 
thing like the patch- 
ing of Trishka’s coat. 
What am I to do? 
I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I must trust 
to time which heals 
all things.” 


work: from a crowd 
of leading or sub- 
ordinate characters 
one selects one per- 
son only—wife or 
husband; one puts 
him on the canvas 
and paints him alone, 
making him promi- 
nent, while the others 
one scatters over the 
canvas. like small 
coin, and the result 
is something like the 
vault of heaven: one 
big moon and a 
number of very small 
stars around it. But 
the moon is not a 
success, because it can 
only be understood 
if the stars too are 
intelligible, and the 
stars are not worked 
out. And so what 
I produce is not lit- 
erature, but some- 
thing like the patch- 
ing of Trishka’s coat. 
What am I to do? 
I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I must trust 
to time which heals 
all things.” 


One cannot condemn Mr. Friedland too 
much for the literary atrocities perpetrated 


by him. 





On India 


ETHICS OF INDIA. By E. WasHBURN 
Hopkins. New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 1924. $3. 


Reviewed by KENNETH SAUNDERS 


ie is strange that the Western world has 
had to wait so long for books upon so 


great and important a topic. 


And now al- 











ARROWSMITH 

By Sinclair Lewis $2.00 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 

By E. M. Forster $2.50 
PLUMES 

By Lawrence Stallings $2.00 

















trate his method: 


Mrs. Garnett’s 

Translation 
“T begin a story 
on September roth 
with the thought that 
I must finish it by 
October sth at the 
latest; if I don’t I 
shall fail the editor 
and be left without 
money. I let myself 
go at the beginning 
and write with an 
easy mind; but by 
the time I get to the 
middle I begin to 
grow timid and to 
fear that my story 
will be too long: I 


have to remember 
that the Syewverny 
Vyestnik has not 


much money, and 
that I am one of 
their expensive con- 
tributors. This is 
why the beginning 
of my stories is al- 
wavs very promising 
and looks as though 
I were starting on a 
novel, the middle is 
huddled and _ timid, 
and the end is, as in 
a short sketch, like 
fireworks. And so 
in vlanning a storv 
one is bound to think 
first about /its frame- 





Mr. Friedland’s 
Translation 

“T begin a storv 
on September roth 
with the thought that 
I must finish it by 
October sth at the 
latest; if I don’t TI 
shall fail the editor 
and be left without 
money. I let myself 
go at the beginning 
and write with an 
easy mind; but by 
the time I get to the 
middle I begin to 
grow timid and to 
fear that my _ story 
will be too long: I 
have to remember 
that the  Sieverny 
Viestnik has not 
much money, and 
that IT am one of 
their expensive con- 
tributors. This is 
why the beginning 
of my stories is al- 
wavs very promising 
and looks as though 
I were starting on a 
novel, the middle is 
huddled and_ timid, 
and the end is, as in 
a short sketch, like 
fireworks. And so 
in planning a storv 
one is bound to think 
first about its frame- 


*A letter by the author of this volume 
replying to the reviewer’s criticism will be 


found on page 654. 


most simultaneously have appeared two 
books, “Hindu Ethics,” by Dr. McKenzie 
of Bombay, and “Ethics of India,” by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins of Yale; the latter tells us 
that he had claimed to be the first in this 
field only to discover that Professor McKen- 
zie’s volume was already out. The books 
are written from a somewhat different point 
of view. “Hindu Ethics”? a member of 
the well-known Quest of India Series, has 
a missionary purpose, and while it seeks to 
be fair is much more critical than “Ethics 
of India.’ ‘This is in a sense a continua- 
tion of Dr. Hopkins’s well-known “Reli- 
gions of India,” and follows the same histor- 
ical method. It traces the development of In- 
dian ethical ideals from the Rig Veda to 
modern days and shows how much more 
ethical content Indian religion has than is 
usually recognized. In a concluding chap- 
ter he attempts to evaluate some of these, 
and deals specially with India’s challenge 
to the Western world in her great doctrine 
of Ahimsa, now voiced by Mr. Gandhi. He 
holds that Hindu ethics surpasses that of the 
West in its compassionate spirit towards 
bird and beast and even towards the plant 
world. 

And we, who are only beginning to hear that 
trees and flowers have life and feeling com- 
parable in weak degree to our own, and con- 
done, if we do not inflict, so much of the 
misery suffered by dumb animals, may properly, 
as we learn to be less cruel, turn back with 
some humility to the time long before the 
Christian era, when so good and perfect a doc- 
trine was not only preached as an ethical ideal 
but was accepted by millions of people as the 
normal rule of life for every good man, and 
confess that, however excellent our ethics may 
be, India has taught us something better than 
we know. 

If this is true in the sphere of plants and 
animals how much more true is it in that 
of men. Today when it is regarded as a 
dangerous doctrine in the West the essen- 
tially Christian teaching of the power of 
love and of the duty of non-resistance is 
being embodied in a movement which is 
shaking all India and arresting attention 
everywhere. 











The new books for the Spring are already 
beginning to appear. 
are published and spread the pleasure of 
reading them over a longer period of time. 


THE SUNWISE TURN, INC. 
51 East 44th Street 
Telephone Murray Hill 2590 


Buy them as they 
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Books 


The Spirit of 
The Hive 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


In this eloquent chronicle of a 
bee-keeper’s year, Dallas Lore 
Sharp reveals every stage in 
the life and love of the bees, 
every separate delight in the 
task of caring for them. It is 
an exquisite distillation of the 
poetry of his craft by a bee- 
keeper of distinction and im- 
agination. $2.50 





Twenty Years 
On Broadway 


By GEORGE M. COHAN 


z) 


oy) 


\ 


A special performance by 
George M. Cohan _ himself, 
teHting in his own easy, breezy 
way the story of his life—not 
from the platform but from 
the pages of a merry book. A 
tale to be read for its verve 
and candor and its reflection 
of the American stage in its 
changing years. $3.00 


The Creative 
Spirit 
By ROLLO WALTER 
BROWN 


In this provocative new book 
Mr. Brown challenges the 
forces that are stifling the cre- 
ative spirit in the United 
States today and standardizing 
almost every phase of human 
activity. He offers stimulating 
and specific suggestions for 
overcoming them and for 
building a new public attitude 
toward the creative life. 


$2.50 


Mrs. Harter 
By E. M. DELAFIELD 


Here is cool, ironic comedy; 
humor that will not only 
tickle your funny bone, but de- 
light your mind as well; the 
rare quality of a truly light 
touch. FE. M. Delafield has 
written nothing more finished 
than this sparkling, witty story 
of a group of people on an 
English Main Street — re- 
vealed as they are by their 
attempts to be something else. 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


See Harper's Magazine for 
Announcements of the better 
Schools and Colleges 
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JONAH 


ROBERT NATHAN, author of “Autumn” 
and “The Puppet Master,” has written “a 
delicately beautiful book, a book that makes 
more sure than ever Robert Nathan’s en- 
viable, unobtrusive position among ihe 
prose writers of his day.”—Ben Ray Red- 
man in the Herald-Tribune. 
$2.00 at Bookstores 


McBRIDE Publisher NEW YORK 
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THE MODERN 
AMERICAN WRITERS 
SERIES 


Under the general editorship of Ernest 
Boyd, there is being —— a series of 
studies of the work of outstanding figures 
in American letters. The initial volume is 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
By Carl Van Doren 
It is the first critical study of our fore- 
most living writer and contains a map of 
Poictesme drawn by Mr. Cabell. 
To Follow Shortly 
EDITH WHARTON 
By Robert Morss Lovett 
THEODORE DREISER 
By Burton Rascoe 
Each $1.00 net 
Publisher NEW YORK 
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“It smashes along 
almost breathlessly’’ 


says the 
N. ¥. Evening Post 
of this 
surging novel 
Bui =@m@that pictures Berlin 
on the eve of 
Revolution. 
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= at 
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IRNHAR OKELLERMANT 
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The Ninetieth Birthday of 
Charles W. Eliot 


Dr. Eliot’s birthday celebration on 
March 20, 1924, was an occasion 
unique in the history of Harvard 
and of American education. This 
volume contains a full report of the 
exercises at the University togeth- 
er with copies of the many con- 
gratulatory messages Dr. Eliot re- 
ceived on that day. There are num- 
erous illustrations as well, so that 
the volume as a whole is a most 
delightful item of Harvardiana. 


$2.50 a copy. 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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A Letter from England 


By Epwin Muir 


"TRE English novel has been showing 
more and more diversity in the last two 
or three years. There are no longer 
streams of tendency as there were in the 
time—now apparently buried—of Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy. 
On the contrary, we see the spectacle, hard 
to credit, of innumerable tributaries and no 
river. In other words, there are many art- 
ists wandering in lonely byways, but no 
main road. ‘These artists at intervals appear 
surprisingly out of the void and pass unac- 
countably into a future which may with 
equal plausibility be the disguised shape of 
oblivion or of fame. We simply cannot 
tell. There are novelists like Mr. Lawrence, 
so individual that they can have few imi- 
tators and no colleagues. There is Mr. 
David Garnett, whose field is so narrow that 
two in it would be a crowd. There is Mr. 
T. F. Powys, as narrow as Mr. Garnett, 
more peculiar than Mr. Lawrence, and in 
himself forbidding enough to scare away the 
most hardened of those who insist on being 
influenced. There are Mr. E. M. Forster 
and Mr. Stephen Hudson, masters of their 
métiers and therefore in no danger of being 
imitated. There is Mrs. Virginia Woolf, 
a very fine intelligence and a very intelli- 
gent sensibility, whom writers lacking her 
rare fusion of gifts will imitate at their 
peril. These writers do not swim in the 
same stream of tendency, and none of thein 
incarnates “the modern consciousness” as 
Mr. Wells did for a little twenty years ago. 
There is indeed only one writer of accredited 
rank in England in a stream, That is Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, who if he does not incar- 
nate the modern consciousness at least in- 
carnates something modern: an attitude, a 
pose, or it may be a necessity of the mind. 
He alone of the more considerable figures 
writes in the same vein as a great number 
of writers in England all inferior to him 
snd as a small number of writers in France 
who are his superiors. But one can hardly 
take these writers seriously, whether they are 
represented by Mr. Huxley or by Paul 
Morand. Mr. Huxley himself—if he can be 
separated from almost everything he has 
written yet—one can take seriously on ac- 
count of his admitted gifts, chief. of which 
is a graceful style. But what he says, de- 
scribes, implies—his whole attitude to exist- 
ence—is so senseless if it is genuine and so 
pointless if it is not that there is a sort of 
charlatanry in admiring it, as several young 
writers and old critics seem to do. The 
modern attitude of smart disillusion and up- 
to-date despair is not unlike the spurious 
romanticism of a century ago. Modify Mr. 
Huxley a little and he has a remarkable re- 
semblance to Alfred de Musset. He “scorns” 
life as the romantics did, only in different 
phrases, and he cannot be exempted from the 
charge of trying to work all his reactions, 
disagreeable as well as agreeable, into a pic- 
turesque pose. But what value has that pose? 
And what relevance has it to art? The 
relevance which de Musset’s romanticism had 
to his poetry. It made poetry fashionable 
for a time, and ee ever since. 


Several of the chief English novelists have 
published new works this year. There has 
been Mr. Huxley’s “Those Barren Leaves.” 
Mr. T. F. Powys is represented by a novel, 
“Mr. Tasker’s Gods,” in which the leaves 
are still more barren than Mr. Huxley’s 
and the fruit more bitter. Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford has repeated himself very conscien- 
tiously in “The Monkey Puzzle.” Mr. 
Stephen Hudson’s “Myrtle” has appeared, 
the most beautiful achievement thus far of 
his fine and economical art. In addition 
there have been two considerable novels by 
new writers. Mr. Geoffrey Dennis, whose 
“Mary Lee” made a stir in 1922, has fol- 
lowed it with “Harvest in Poland,” which 
will probably make even a bigger stir, 
though its very considerable merits are not 
chiefly literary. Far more interesting as 
well as far quieter is Miss Marjory Strach- 
ey’s first novel. It is entitled “The Night- 
ingale” and it is an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the life of Chopin. The theme is 
obviously difficult. One can imagine the 
life of Chopin being treated with the dev- 
astating sentimentality which . English 
writers seldom avoid in approaching such 
themes, the sentimentality, for example, 
which makes unreadable every criticism, 
long or short, written on Francis Thompson. 
One can imagine it, again, being treated 
with that light English satire which is al- 
most always too heavy and almost never 
wise. Miss Strachey avoids both sentimen- 
tality and satire: she renders the romance 
of -Chopin’s life, surroundings, thoughts, 
while strictly avoiding the romantic. She 
shows a rare sympathy, a rare objectivity. 


The description of the composer’s early life 
is firm and beautiful; the scenes at Nahant 
between Chopin and George Sand’s son, the 
interiors of that queer and sordid household, 
are full of unflinching truth and economy. 
And the final scene is not merely very skill- 
ful in what it omits; it is intensely moving. 
Miss Strachey is not so good in her love 
scenes; she is at her best in describing the 
first and the last years of Chopin’s life, his 
years of almost pure happiness and almost 
unalleviated suffering. Throughout she 
sticks closely to the actual story of Chopin’s 
life; and like M. Maurois’s “Ariel” the 
book is both novel and biography. There 
are great possibilities in this new field for 
the novel, and, it is not unpleasant to think, 
great dangers. None but writers with a 
certain minimum of intelligence will be 
able to undertake, the métier. 

Of Mr. Dennis’s novel, “Harvest in Po- 
land,” it is difficult to write. The author has 
not acquired any command over his art; he 
is full of tricks and devoid of technique; 
he writes very well, very badly, and always 
too much; and he is consistently melodrama- 
tic, a sure sign of a failure in artistic ex- 
pression. But he has imagination; he sees 
life originally, though not so originally as 
he tries to make out; and one or two of the 
characters in the novel are real creations on 
the border-line between life and fantasy. 
The horrible and fascinating Sebastyan is 
magnificently imagined. If the novel were 
on the plane of art it might conceivably be 
great art. But it is not on that plane, 
There is Mr. Dennis’s stiff problem. 

The last novel of note—Mr. Hudson’s 
“Myrtle”—is also the best. It is Mr. Hud- 
son’s fifth book, but it is in no sense a repeti- 
tion. Each of this author’s novels has had 
a separate form, has been the solution of a 
fresh artistic problem. The articulation of 
each has been determined by the problem; 
the novel has been the concrete answer to 
that. It has been, in other words, an 
esthetic creation; the question has been 
answered pn the plane of art: the novel has 
had an esthetic necessity—and that is a rare 
thing for an English novel to have. For 


when the esthetic quality is present in a 
novel it means not merely that a segment of 
life is being faithfully described, but that 
the presentation has an interior unity, that 
the novel is a world the forces of which 
alone create the characters and destinies of 
the figures in it, their actions, reactions, in- 
terests, everything. This world is autono- 
mous and complete; the characters do not 
stray into it from the actual world, as, for 
example, Mr. Huxley’s characters do; nor 
are they concerned with specific problems 
carried over from the actual world, as Mr. 
Galsworthy’s characters are. They live in 
this completely evoked world of art; they 
are a permanent part of it. It may be said 
of Mr. Hudson’s characters that they do 
this. His novels are xsthetically realized. 
Thus it is almost impossible to write of 
the state of the novel in England today. 
The novel has no type at present and it is 
not in one state but in several. Seen from 
one angle the position seems hopeless, The 
conventional realistic novel, psycho-analyti- 
cal or not, with or without sociology, has 
been turned out for such a long time and in 
such abundance that there seems no meaning 
in turning it out any longer. Mr. Lawrence’s 
very exciting books are hardly contributions 
to the novel; they open no new doors, 
though they have broken most of the win- 
dows. Mr. Huxley, having begun as an 
original variation, has made up his mind to 
vary no more. Mr. Garnett writes of ani- 
mals in eighteenth century prose, and does 
it excellently. The picture could be en- 
larged—but that is the English novel to- 
day. It seems to be advancing in all direc- 
tions; it has no leader; it has attained no 
synthesis, and there is probably nobody liv- 
ing who could synthesize it. The most en- 
couraging sign in all this anarchy is that 
more and more attention is being given to 
the zxsthetic side of the novel. By their 
themes, their style, their vein of inhumanity, 
Mr. David Garnett’s stories, for example, 
are made to rely, as no stories have relied 
in England for a long time, on their xsthetic 


appeal. Mr. Hudson’s appeal, too, is chiefly 
wsthetic. And one could mention three or 
four other names, without dragging in 


“Ulysses” (certainly the grand feat of our 
generation), which has had very little in- 
fluence on the English novel. At any rate, 
the sociological-psychological novel is dead, 
Although it is still being written, it has been 
found out. 
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In two volumes, boxed. 








An amazing personal view of two 
notable figures—some of the most 
interesting revelations of political 
history that have yet appeared. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 
1884 - 1918 


To Henry Cabot Lodge, his close friend and ad- 
viser for nearly thirty-five years, Roosevelt gave 
such confidences as he gave to almost no one else. 
He wrote to Lodge fully and frankly on national 
and international issues from the Cleveland-Blaine 
campaign on through the rest of his life. 


Few men in American public life have been so 
influential in important crises or so beset by con- 
troversy as Henry Cabot Lodge. 
to Roosevelt during the latter part of their associ- 
ation form a record of the most important phase 
The whole correspondence is perhaps 
more interesting and illuminating than any which 
ever passed between two men in American public 





Lodge’s letters 


$70.00 at all bookstores 
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Foreign Literature 


MECHTILD LICHNOWSKY 


GCETTER, K€ENIGE UND TYTERE IN 
IN AEGYPTEN. By MEcurTILpD LicH- 
NOWSKY. Munich: Kurt Wolff. 


DAS SPIEL MIT DEM TOD. The same. 
GOTT BETET. The same. 
DER STIMMER. The same. 


GEBURT. By MEeEcuTiLpD LICHNOwsKY. 
Berlin: Erich Reiss. 


DER KAMPF MIT DEM FACHMANN. 
By MEcHTILD LicHNOwsky. Vienna: 
Buchhandlung Richard Lanyi. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


ECHTILD LICHNOWSKY is known 

outside Germany as the wife of a fam- 
ous Ambassador, that Prince Lichnowsky who 
was accredited to the Court of Saint James 
at the outbreak of the War and later made 
such sensational revelations and assertions in 
his diary. In-her own country, however, 
she is quite as well known on her own ac- 
count as on account of her husband, for 
some years ago she made herself prominent 
in the ranks of the younger poets, and has 
considerably added to her reputation by her 
subsequent books, 

Princess Lichnowsky’s first published 
work was a volume of sketches of a holiday 
in Egypt, well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings by herself. This was in 1913, 
but already the gift for vivid description 
and witty, subtle observation which was to 
distinguish her later books is apparent. In 
1915 Princess Lichnowsky turned to drama 
and produced her “Spiel vom Tod,” de- 
scribed as “nine pictures for marionettes.” 
It is really a series of allegories of the es- 
sential beneficence of Death, with some 
beautiful poetical passages, and certain 
passages of light relief. The following 
year Princess Lichnowsky produced a volume 
of prose-poems, “Gott Betet,” a series of 
monologues in which the Creator apostro- 
phises his creature. The mysticism and ob- 
scure symbolism of both play and poems 
caused Princess Lichnowsky to be numbered 
with the “Expressionist” school and, so far 
as that vague and all-too-comprehensive 
label—as generally used—meant that there 
was a tendency in her imagination to get 
away from mere externals, from the im- 
pressions of things, the description sufficed. 
But that Princess Lichnowsky had none of 
the deliberate eccentricity or forced rhetoric 
often associated with German “Expression- 
ists’ was soon shown in her story, “Der 
Stimmer.” There can be few books more 
difficult to review in short space than this 
simple but profoundly subtle and penetrat- 
ing little novel, which tells the story, or 
rather uncovers the soul, of a humble, de- 
spised piano-tuner who, within, is a perfect 
artist, passionately devoted to music but 
denied the opportunity of making himself 
technically proficient. All the pathos of 
frustrated artistic genius is in this novel. 


“Geburt” is a much longer work and 
treats a wider theme, the gradual awakening 
of a boy of twenty to intellectual ideas, to 
love, to spiritual reflection. As briefly sum- 
marized thus, the story sounds banal, but 
Princess Lichnowsky’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is remarkably fresh and original. How 
acute a penetration she has into the boy’s 
mind, into the mind of Vewi, the girl he 
vainly falls in love with; how apparently 
artless, and yet how essential to this revivi- 
fying of an old theme, the abrupt asides she 
puts into the mouths of her characters or 
interpolates herself—something of the tech- 
nique employed by James Joyce in “Ulysses,” 
but with much more restraint, much more 
sparingly. ‘Those who like the “straight- 
through” novel of character or history and 
tolerate with difficulty anything which de- 
parts from the general run of description 
mingled with dialogue, will turn from 
“Geburt” and label it “obscure” or, as cer- 
tain German critics have done, “Expression- 
istic,” as if that label killed. But anyone 
with an interest in the renewal of the art 
of fiction will see in Princess Lichnowsky’s 
latest novel a useful and interesting experi- 
ment. 


“Der Kampf mit dem Fachmann”—how 
are we to render the full flavor of the 
phrase? It is a series of witty reflections on 
and imaginary conversations with that type 
of “expert” who sets himself up against 
“Jay” opinion and dogmatizes with the most 
unshakable self-complacency about subjects 
on which superior knowledge is often of 
far less use than a little common sense. It 
is, as Princess Lichnowsky explains, the an- 


tithesis between “a thinking person and a 
dogmatist, between a clever child and a 
stupid adult, between a gifted scholar and a 
crazy schoolmaster.” And in giving exam- 
ples of the “fight with the expert” Princess 
Lichnowsky displays such humor, such a 
keen eye for individual peculiarity as to en- 
courage the hope that her next work may be 
a humorous play of character or a novel of 
social satire such as few in Germany today 
are as well qualified as she is to write. 


Foreign Notes 


(ue publishes each year approxi- 
mately the same number of books 
that are brought out annually in England, 
France, and the United States combined 
What the sixty million Germans read is, 
consequently, a question of some im- 
portance. A month ago, Nimm und Lies! 
(“Take and Read!”) that quite lusty even 
if youthful monthly—it is now in its third 
year—sent out a questionnaire with the idea 
of securing reliable information on this 
point. The replies totaled 750, which is 
rather remarkable in view of the fact thac 
a reply obligated the remitter to remit. 
These 750 readers voted for 373 different 
books. In this we see the Germans run- 
ning true to form: where two or three of 
them are gathered together there are two 
or three different opinions. 


The work most frequently demanded was 
Hermann Léns’s posthumous ‘“Gendanken 
und Gestalten” (“Thoughts and Figures”). 
Attached to this is obviously a measure of 
retrospective sentimentality. Léns is a 
combination of Joyce Kilmer and Rupert 
Brooks without being either of them. He 
was killed at the front at the very begin- 
ning of the war and though he left but 
three slender volumes of rather vague out- 
doorism, there has come into being a reg- 
ular Léns cult. Second to him ranked, 
oddly enough, Gustav Freytag’s “Bilder 
aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit” (‘Pic- 
tures from the German Past”). This 1s 
odd, for Freytag and Léns are poles re- 
moved from each other at every point and 
from every point of view. Freytag is about 
as sensible a person as ever wrote in the 
German language. Romanticism he knew 
not; for realism he did not seem to care; 
nor was he a rationalist. He was a plain 
man of the people who advised the Ger- 
mans, at every opportunity that he could 
call into being, to work. It is hardly this 
phase of his output however, that is attract- 
ing the Germans of today; it would seem, 
rather, at this distance that they scent some- 
thing alluring in the very title of his old 
book (1862): pictures from Germany’s 
past. 

Other works that received “quite a num- 
ber of votes” are: Alfred Lichtmark’s 
“Reisebriefe,’ Emil Ludwig’s “Genie und 
Character,” Maximilian Harden’s “Képfe,” 
Ernst Fuhrmann’s “Geschichte der Ger- 
manen,” and—of course—Rudolf Herzog’s 
last bit of fictionized popularity, “Wieland 
der Schmied,” a novel that tells—of course 
—a corking good love story, revives the old 
Germanic legend of Wieland the Smith and 
ties this in with French occupation of the 
Ruhr. As to all the other books that were 
voted for, there are but two whose authors 
have ever been heard of on this side of 
the Atlantic: Sven Hedin’s “From Pekin 
to Moscow” and Wilhelm Raabe’s “Abu 
Telfan.” 

Had there been anything regional in the 
way this campaign was conducted, an ex- 
planation of its results might be easy. As 
it is, we can only repeat that favorite re- 
mark of the undergraduate engaged in the 
attempt to learn to speak German like a 
native (of the United States): Das verstehe 
ich nicht. 


se Ss 


In “Le Desert de L’Amour” (Paris: 
Grasset), Francois Mauriac is said to have 
produced a novel that in delicacy of under- 
standing, dignity, and interest marks a 
new advance in his work. ‘The book is 
the chronicle of the love of three men for 
a woman of commonplace personality and 
interests, and its interest is partially derived 
from the fact that of her suitors two are 
father and son. There is, however, nothing 
melodramatic about the story. 


as Ss 


Under the title “Intérieurs” (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit), Albert Thibaudet, one of the 
most eminent critics of present-day France, 
has collected three studies of nineteenth 
century writers. His essays on Baudelaire, 
Fromentin, and Amiel are well worth the 
reading. 
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Announcement 


A rather nice idea whichyis becom- 
ing more popular each year, és that 
of giving books at Easter with the 
new season's compliments. Even 
though flowers remain first choice 
for the occasion, there are many to 
whom a good book would be quite 
as acceptable, and certainly more 
enduring. Then, of course, there is 
no reason at all why a combination 
would not be the happiest inspira- 
tion. Here is a varied group of 
books of wide appeal that should in- 
terest you and make acceptable gifts. 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the greatest liv- 
ing Roman historian, writes of the 
women who 
helped shape 
the destinies of 
the Roman Em- 
pire. They are 
all here—Livia, 
Julia, Agrippa’s 
daughters, Cali- 
gula’s __ sisters, 
Messalina and 
Agrippina—and in an informal style 
he presents them, their ambitions, 
and their intrigues with all their 
vividness and _ reality. THE 
WOMEN OF THE CAESARS is 
a beautiful book in the same series 
with “Marie Antoinette” and “The 
Life and Times of Cleopatra.” With 
47 illustrations. $3.75 





* * & 


In THE LONDON TIMES UN- 
DER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MOBERLY BELL, Mr. Harcourt 
Kitchin, widely known as “Bennett 
Copplestone” tells an enthralling 
story of a man’s gallant fight for 
his ideals, of Moberly Bell, who, for 
eighteen years, fought against great 
‘Odds to save “The Times” from be- 
ing bought by outside interests and 
to preserve its fine old traditions. 
The author who was himself con- 
nected with “The Times” has writ- 
ten an inspired account of the splen- 
did struggle. There is also a bril- 
liant character study of Lord North- 
cliffe. Illustrated. $4.50 


~_* * 


From the vast and _ little-known 
country of the North, Barrett Will- 
oughby has 
drawn a thrill- 
ing human epic 
of love, adyen- 
ture and trag- f 
edy. ROCK- { 
ING MOON is in 
the story of 
a strange, wild 
island off the 
coast of Alaska, 
and of a young 
American who 
found there the 
one woman in 
all the world. The author has spent 
most of her life in that bleak coun- 
try and she has written a vital tale, 
comparable to Jack London’s best. 
$2.00 






* * * 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST HIS- 
TORICAL NOVELS AND 
TALES by Jonathan Nield is again 
available in its fourth edition, com- 
pletely revised and en'arged. It is 
one of the most useful and com- 
Pact literary reference books, and 
includes indexes of authors and 
titles. $4.50 


For sale at all booksellers or at 
PUTNAMS, 2 West 45th Street, 
just west of Fifth Avenue. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 
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The New Books 


The beoks listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


A Art 


MammonartT. By Upton Sinclair.. Pasadena: 
Published by the author. 

Everypay Art. By Ami Mali Hicks. Dutton. 
$3. ; 

Jacos Epstein. (Contemporary British Artists.) 
Scribners. $2. 

A.sert Rutuerston. (Contemporary British 
Artists.) Scribners. $2. 


Belles Lettres 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By C. H. Wricut. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Revised Edition. 
1925. $3.50. 

This standard history of French litera- 
ture has been reissued with a thoroughly 
revised bibliography and a rewritten final 
chapter on characteristics of contemporary 
authors, with a very interesting comment on 
the tendency among French scholars toward 
fichomanie, or the cult of the card catalogue, 
and away from the study of ideas and that 
clear presentation which was their pride. 


AFTERGLOW: PASTELS OF GREEK 
EGYPT, 69 B. C. By M. S. Buck. 
Nicholas L. Brown. $2. 

These half dozen sketches are as lovely 
in form and temper as their matter is sug- 
gestive. For Egypt in her decline, and 
more especially Alexandria, restless, capri- 
cious, now vacillating where once her power 
had dominated, affords a fascinating study 
for the meticulous; and well has Mr. Buck 
apprehended this “afterglow” with fitting 
delicacy and distinction. His very title in- 
vites us, and throughout the ensuing scenes 
we are held by that recurrent murmur of 
dissatisfaction and reminiscence, the con- 
sistent refrain of a decadent epoch. This 
spiritual disquietude had, as Mr. Machen 
points out in his preface, grown common 
to all men, and here philospher and priest, 
Greek dandy, courtesan, and shepherdess are 
deftly combined to reflect the various as- 
pects of its moods and sympathies. 

Mr. Buck writes a prose of much nicety 
and charm. Its clarity is never dulled, and 
in tone and movement it is distinctly free 
from those encumbrances usual to works 
entailing much scholarship. Its measure at 
all times is appropriate: in the court of the 
Pharaoh it rises naturally to the flush of 
purple, modulates as we listen to the queries 
of the thinkers, or quickens to the simple 
gayety of a Cyprean shepherd girl. There 
is no straining for effect here, no gaudy 
tinting, no spacious sensationalism; as a 
writing of its kind should be, it is slender, 
graceful, proteiform. Perhaps one wonders 
how Auletes, father of Cleopatria, can fore- 
tell at ner birth her future greatness with 
such precision. But the past was wont to 
dream, and Mr. Buck is fortunate in this 
added touch of loveliness. 


Biography 


GUESTS AND MEMORIES. By Una 
TayLor. Oxford University Press. 1924. 
$4.20. 

In the preface to this rather rambling 
collection of Victorian memories the author 
admits that her book has written itself and 
that she is only the “amanuensis of the past.” 
Unfortunately these self-made books are 
usually bad workmen. They have never 
known the wholesome discipline of the blue 
pencil and for their lack of experience the 
reader has to pay. 

Sir Henry Taylor, whose memory is here 
invoked, was one of the lesser stars in the 
Victorian firmament. His “Philip van 
Artevelde,” an elaborate historical drama, 
won him considerable reputation as a poet, 
if not as a dramatist. Macready produced 
it, but like all closet drama it was hopelessly 
unfit for the pitiless publicity of the stage. 
After running for six nights it was with- 
drawn. Of the guests whom Miss Taylor 
summons from the past the most important 
are Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, James 
Spedding, the Baconian scholar, and Jowett 
of Balliol fame. In view of the fact that 
Sir Henry Taylor has himself left us a very 
full, not to say garrulous, autobiography 
it may be questioned whether this fresh 
volume of reminiscences was justified. He 
was obviously a2 man with a genius for 
friendship, but we doubt whether these rec- 
ollections, pleasant as they are, will arouse 
a very fierce interest in twentieth century 
readers. 


Fiction 


THE LORING MYSTERY. By JEFFERY 
FaRNoL. Little, Brown. 1925. $2. 
“Sir, Pll tell ye,” says amiable Con- 

stable Shrig. “This here vorld is made up 
of two sorts of people—murder-ers and 
murder-ees.” There are plenty of each in 
“The Loring Mystery,” and Jasper Shrig, 
who is sort of a nineteenth century Sher- 
lock Holmes, has much room for the ex- 
ercise of his talents. Thrilling events fol- 
low each other with the startling rapidity 
of machine gun fire on a still night. The 
hero’s villainous Uncle is found with a 
dagger run through his throat. Shrig is al- 
most strangled to death in a subterranean 
passage. A ghost walks. Young David, 
the hero, knocks out several Goliaths with 
his American trained fists, and beautiful 
girls are often in peril of their virtue. 

The story begins with the finding of a 
body, supposedly that of David, American 
heir to the estate of Loring, in the Thames. 
The real David has been knocked over the 
head, and when he recovers his memory, 
which has been temporarily destroyed by 
the blow, finds himself an outcast. He 
makes a journey to the estate to see his 
Uncle who tries to kill him. A few days 
later the Uncle is found murdered. Sus- 
picion falls on several people, but most 
heavily upon the beautiful ward of the 
murdered Sir Nevil. In this situation there 
is a slight technical flaw, as the killing 
was done in such a way as to be justifiable 
homicide under common law, and the sus- 
pense attendant upon Constable Shrig’s 
tracking the killer is built upon the pre- 
sumption of murder. 

Over-logical individuals who would be in- 
clined to quibble over such an error ought 
not to read “The Loring Mystery.” It 
is melodrama without one single rag of 
disguise, and not intended for those who 
are unable to accept romantic conventions. 
Heroes are out and out heroic, and villains 
double: dyed in their villainy. Justice is 
poetic and sentiment unashamed. It is 
really a rattling good yarn. Jeffery Farnol 
has a knack for making the impossible seem, 
for the time, real. His characters have in- 
dividuality if not reality, particularly Mr. 
Shrig with his jargon of archaic slang. 
His style has a dash that makes the narra- 
tive run at a lightning pace and occasional 
flashes of beauty set it off handsomely. To 
any who enjoyed “The Broad Highway,” 
who know they are being tricked and like 
it, this book will afford a very pleasant eve- 
ning. 


THE BLACK CARGO. By J. P. Mar- 
QUAND. New York: Scribners. 1925. $2. 
J. P. Marquand is cutting strange waters 

in the sea of the romantic costume-ad- 

venture novel. He has somehow overcome 
the known prejudice of magazine editors 
against the story of psychological action, 
and he has trodden unfeelingly upon that 
pet of adventure tale readers, physical ac- 
tion. Probably Mr. Marquand himself is 
not aware that he is a pioneer, for he does 
not write as if he were consciously attempt- 
ing something new: he writes with more 
than inventive skill. His narrative flows 
in a current of sincere feeling, and its sur- 
face is covered with words that are alive. 
“Black Cargo” is a novel of the clipper 
ship days, the main action taking place in 
the 1830’s. Although the feel of the sea 
is strong, only twice do any of the char- 
acters leave the river harbor for the open 
sea, and then they are not followed. The 
story is swiftly told and the suspense splen- 

didly sustained, yet there is not a chase, a 

murder, nor even a fight in its length. A 

few guns are drawn, but they are never 

discharged. The center of interest is old 

Eliphalet Greer, a shipping master of sav- 

agely repressed passions and heinous trade, 

whose conflict with the devil brings him the 
reader’s admiration. Greer is a character 
who cannot fail to be an enduring memory. 

The love story of Charles Jervaile and the 

girl Prudence never once yields the stage 

entirely to Eliphalet Greer, for at the rare 
times when they are alone, his sinister influ- 
ence is still around them, and between them, 
until the end: Marquand has given Greer 
a study that does not miss a gesture, an 
emotion, nor a movement of the eye. He 
lives: that is more than many characters do 
is realistic novels: that is all we can ask 
of any character. Whether he is writing 
of the struggles of men or of their minds, 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BIOGRAPHIES 








THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF HENRY JAMES 
By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Author of “The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain,” etc. 

With fine appreciation, with sen- 
sitive feeling for values, and with 
penetrating analysis, Mr. Brooks 
presents the figure of this great 
American master. It is a fas- 
cinating study of what is perhaps 
our most enduring literary legend. 


THE ORDEAL OF 

MARK TWAIN 

By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
The Public Ledger, Phila.: 
“Tn the field of criticism ‘The Or- 
deal of Mark Twain’ occupies the 
place filled in the field of auto- 
biography by ‘The Education of 
Henry Adams.’” $3.00 


MRS. MEYNELL AND HER 
LITERARY GENERATION 
By ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 
The N. Y. Evening Post: 2 
“Her interesting and sympathetic 
study brings vividly back to life 
‘ an endlessly fascinating 
period, .. There is an ex- 
cellent bibliography, with a com- 
plete index. Admirers of Mrs. 
Meynell will find this an un- 
usually engaging book, informa- 
tive, written with considerable 





brilliance, and meaty.” H. B. 
$2.50 
Other Biographies of Literary 
Interest 
CARLYLE TILL 
MARRIAGE 


CARLYLE TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Both by DAVID A. WILSON 
Each, $6.00 

MY WINDOWS ON THE 
STREET OF THE WORLD 
By JAMES MAVOR 

Two volumes. $10.00 
W. H. HUDSON: 
A PORTRAIT 


By MORLEY ROBERTS $5.00 
MY DUEL WITH THE 
VATICAN 

By ALFRED LOISY $3.00 
ELIZABETHANS 

By A. H. BULLEN $5.00 


THE MEDICI, 1400-1743 
By COL. G. F. YOUNG, with over 


100 illus. 2 vols. $12.00 
EPISODES BEFORE 
THIRTY 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
$2.50 





Of Kindred Interest 


POEMS FOR YOUTH 

By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
Chosen with an eye to color, sing- 
ing rhythm and dramatic power, 
these poems are a competent in- 
troduction to acquaintance with 
the development of this most 
vital of our national arts. More- 
over its preface, introduction and 
biographical notes are pleasantly 
flavored with the individuality of 
its compiler. $3.00 


POETS OF AMERICA 


By CLEMENT WOOD 
Strong, vigorous, constructive 
comment on and criticism of the 
whole body of American poetry, 
brilliantly significant, as is to be 
expected from a critic of Mr. 
Wood's standing. 
To be published April 15 





These books are obtainable through 
any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
631 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OUTLINES OF POLISH HISTORY 
By Roman Dyboski 
Net $2.50 


An interesting 
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outline of Polish 
History from the Polish State 
from its Rise to the Partitions a? 
(962-1795) to Poland’s Captivity | 
and Deliverance (1795-1918). 

. With Geographical Notes, Index, jj, 
| and Map of Poland. | 
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; Previously published by the same *" 
author—Periods of Polish Liter- | 
ary History and Modern Polish % 
Literature. Each $2.00 
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Scholarly Readers 


will want these books— 
just published 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 


Bv John Dewey, 
Columbia University 
A comprehensive statement of the philosophy 
that has given Dr. Dewey leadership in the 
scholarly world. It is the first of an impor- 
tant series of American philosophies, under- 
taken by the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion as a memorial to the long and faithful 
service rendered by Dr. Paul Carus in the 
field of American scholarship. 


Cloth, $3.00. pp. 350 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS! 


By Gilbert Ames Bliss, 
University of Chicago 


The first of a series of mathematical mono- 


graphs established for the purpose of encourag- 
ing original research in mathematical sciences, 
Cloth, $2.00 


fran first monograph on the ‘Calculus of 
Variations,’ by Professor G. A. Bliss, is such 
an excellent piece of work and carries out se 


splendidly the purposes of the monographs, 
that I am strongly of the opinion that the 
will be a great influence in bringing to well- 


educated people some of the best thoughts in 
recent mathematical progress. I heartily 
congratulate you. H. L. REETZ.” 


President of the Mathematical Association 
of America (1924). 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION ¢ 


By Ernst Cassirer 


Authorized translation by W. Curtis Swabey 
and Marie Collins Swabey. 


“One of the profoundest books on the rela- 
tivity of knowledge in its bearing on mathe- 
matical and physical speculation.’-—Boston 
Transcript. 

Cloth, $3.75. pp. 500 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


Founc ed in 1887 for the encouragement of 
original research in the history and philosophy 
of science and religion. 


Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Ave. 


Thousands of 
them — at an 
average half of 


the publishers’ 
All in perfect condition. A 
treat for booklovers. 


Sale Catalogue No. 20. It’s free. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., 
Devt. BSL, 





list prices. 


Ask for Spring 


Baltimore, Md. 





In this space Mr. Huesscu 
names an important book 
every week, See it at any 
book store. 








Young India 
by 
Mahatma Gandhi 
$4.00 
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DELIVER ANYWHERE 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue or 
any other book in print at Book Store 
prices. We pay postage everywhere on all 
orders. Prompt service assured. For your 
conyenience, will send orders C.0.D. Our 
monthly magazine-catalogue, “BOOKS OF 
THE MONTH,” sent free ef charge on 
request. 
@ We also search for OUT-OF-PRINT 
beoks witheat any obligation or cost to 
vou. Inquiriec sollelted. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Filth Ave. Dept. & 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Fiction 
philosophizing or describing action, Mar- 
guand uses a poetic, swinging style. 

The intellectual reader who may chance 
upon this novel will remain fascinated to 
the very end, and he will not need to apol- 
ogize to himself for his interest, since there 


is nothing to insult the intelligence or strain 
the credulity of the discriminating. 


MR. COLLIN IS RUINED. By Frank 
HELLER. ‘Crowell. 1924. $2. 


The fecund brain of Mr. Heller hatches 
ideas as a turtle hatches eggs. Not only is 
there resemblance in the number produced, 
but also in the potential individuality of 
each one; realized when the story (or turtle) 
is developed. One looks at a new volume 
bearing Mr. Heller’s name and says to him- 
self, ““Here’s another yarn about Mr. Collin 
playing tricks on his enemies and coming 
out with a pocketful of money. I know all 
his stunts by this time. But there isn’t any- 
thing to do this evening. . . .” He opens 
the book and the prestidigitator has taken 
something new out of the fathomless hat. 
Amazing! 

This time Mr. Collin goes in for author- 
ship. Wielding a pen in each of his dextrous 
hands he writes an adventure story for a 
dime novelist who has written himself out, 
and literary criticism for a critic whose 
cynicism has incapacitated him for work. 
Through the medium of the story he re- 
lates the adventures of his two friends, La- 
vertisse and Graham, up to the time of their 
imprisonment by a Bolshevist politician. At 
this point Mr. Collin abandons his literary 
pursuits and enters the story in person. The 
threads of the narrative are drawn together 
and the dénouement and explanation follow 
quickly. 

This book also differs from its prede- 
cessors in treatment. It is somewhat less 
romantic and whimsical, more intricate in 
plot and detailed in characterization and 
background. The scene is the chaos of post- 
war Italy, which affords excellent oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Collin’s “honest business 
transactions.” The characters of the critic 
and the novelist are interestingly, if some- 
what crudely, drawn, and show that Mr. 
Heller is not confined to the marionettes of 
ordinary mystery stories. ‘The complicated 
plot leads at times to an incoherence and 
crowding of incident which might have 
been avoided with a little more care. An 
uneveness of style also seems to indicate that 
the author was in a hurry. Yet these are 
common faults, and may be forgiven in 
view of the small glory attached to writing 
this type of fiction. “Mr. Collin Is Ruined” 
is better reading than many a more preten- 

tious book. 


BOBBED HAIR. By Twenty AvuTuHors. 
Putnams. 1925. 


Into this rollicking tale have been poured 
the high spirits of twenty writers who for 
the nonce have set aside their preoccupations 
to produce a mystery story of riotous sort. 
The book is written in sportive mood, with 
such evident enjoyment of its irregular char- 
acter on the part of its authors as to lend it 
a gusto that transforms its extravagances 
from absurdities into delightful fooling. De- 
spite the varied nature of its authorship— 
its contributors range from Carolyn Wells 
to George Palmer Putnam, taking in George 
Agnew Chamberlain, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Robert Gordon Anderson, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Meade Minnegerode, John 
V. A. Weaver, Kermit Roosevelt, Dorothy 
Parker, Louis Bromfield, Gerald Mygatt, 
Rube Goldberg, Bernice Brown, Wallace Ir- 
win, Frank Craven, H. C. Witwer, Elsie 
Janis, Ed Streeter, and Sophie Kerr on the 
way—the story moves forward with direct- 
ness and consistency, though with the happy 
haphazardness that the gods vouchsafe to no 
single author. From the moment that. its 
heroine, confronted with the dilemma of 
choosing between two lovers or losing an 
inheritance, and hitting upon the expedient 
of indicating her decision by the length of 
her locks, employs disguise as the means of 
delaying her announcement, until the final 
dénouement the interest of the tale never 
flags. The curious reader will find it not 
merely an amusing bit of persiflage but an 
entertaining study of authors outside of their 
usual genre. 


DOMINION. By JoHN PREsLAND, Stokes. 

1925. $2. 

This “novel of Cecil Rhodes and South 
Africa” is no effigy of romance, hung upon 
a frame of history, filled with indifferent 
fictional stuffing and animated by love. The 


ceptive, like a black domino, despite the 
fact that two women, one vitally, have their 
subdued places in the accounting of Rhodes. 
On the other hand, he who likes his history, 
not diluted nor dry-as-dust, but charged with 
life and drama, is due to enjoy this story 
of mighty plans and epic endeavors. 
Rhodes said, “Here’s potential wealth— 
make it; potential energy—harness it; po- 
tential empire—take it for your own. 
You’ve got to work with the weapons at 
hand. Sentimentality isn’t the road to 
achievement.” “Dominion” typifies the 
stature of Cecil John Rhodes; it also in- 
cludes of necessity the figure of his fearless 
little friend, Dr. Jameson, who helped him 
so greatly yet in the end unwittingly caused 
ruin and travail to the Empire Builder. 


The story deals with the days of 1895, 
when Rhodes, in his 42d year, was Premier 
of Cape Colony, and the name of Jameson 
was bright with his exploits among the 
Matabele. For many today the name of 
Rhodes looms in greater relief than the 
many inflammable factors which gave birth 
to the impassioned conflict of the Boer 
War. “Dominion” is a cross-section of the 
times, its pictures give perspectives and 
close-ups of men and their motives, the 
chess-like plays in the origin of Jameson’s 
ill-fated Raid, the swift gestures of the 
Raid itself, the sudden and dramatic after- 
math to Rhodes, Jameson, and the actors in 
general. The story is handled with sym- 
pathy if not partisanship and is, we judge, 
fairly and convincingly painted in its human 
aspects. In any event, its appeal is intensely 
human. What fiction there is (if it be 
fiction) —the existence and position of Mrs. 
Maltravers, the cultivated courtesan and 
daughter of one, in Rhodes’s life—runs like 
an ominous, minor thread—a sapper’s wire 
which eventually explodes a mine beneath 
great undertakings. 

“Dominion” contains the essence of ro- 
mance; filled with suspense, momentum and 
the influence of great figures, its stuff un- 
folds powerfully. 


Miscellaneous 


CONSCIOUS AUTOSUGGESTION. By 
EMILE Cové and J. L. Orton. Apple- 
ton. 1924. 

There is nothing essentially new in this 
book for those who have already taken up 
the Coué doctrine to any extent. The most 
useful chapter is that devoted to the ap- 
plication of the doctrine to children,— 
three chapters being devoted to this question. 
There are also chapters on Couéism and 
Diet, Physical Culture, Maternity, etc. 
There are undoubtedly some useful hints 
and suggestions in the book, which will 
help those who need advice and assistance 
along these lines. Books such as these will, 
at all events, help to antidote pessimistic 
tendencies and negative thoughts—such as 
expressed by Ambrose Bierce, in one of his 
facious moments, when he defined longevity 
as “the undue prolongation cf the fear of 
death!” 


CHILD-HEALTH LIBRARY. Edited by 
Toun C. GEBHART. New York: Robert 
K. Hass, Inc. 1925. 10 vols. 

These ten diminutive volumes issued by 
what was formerly the Little Leather Li- 
brary Corporation bear the stamp of their 
value in the names on their title pages. 
Mr. Gebhart, the general editor, has en- 
trusted the brief discussions of the principles 
of child-health to men and women of the 
caliber of Harbeck Halsted, Stafford Mc- 
Lean. Lucy H. Gillett, David Mitchell, and 
M. Alice Asserson. ‘They in their turn 
have used the opportunity afforded them to 
present in concise, concrete, and simple form 
the cardinal principles to be regarded in the 
rearing of children. From the first volume, 
devoted to pre-natal care and the baby’s 
birth, the series advances through the strict- 
ly medical aspects of child-health to dis- 
cussion of child psychology and education, 
constituting as a whole an admirable brief 
library of the greatest value to mothers. 
The untechnical nature of the exposition, 
and authoritativeness of the material pre- 
sented, should make this little set of widest 
usefulness. Its purpose and scope are set 
forth in a general introduction by Haven 
Emerson. 


THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE 
CORNER. By GegorcE MacApam. 
Putnams., 1925. $3.75. 

“Many New York churches have a far 
longer and varied history than that of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, now buried 
in the canyon of East Twenty-Ninth Street: 
many are more important architecturally 
(Continued on page 652) 

















































The English Bible 


—its history and development 
is a fitting subject for discus- 
sion on this four hundredth an. 
niversary of the first translation 
of the New Testament into Eng- 
lish from the Greek. Previous 
books have met only a part of 
the demand for information, and 
have largely disregarded the 
part played by the numerous 
private translations in the 
growth of the English New 
Testament. Dr. Edgar J. Good- 
speed, in response to the tre- 
mendous amount of comment 
elicited by his famous American 
Translation, has written the 
complete story in The Makiyg 
of the English New Testament, 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


When and Where 


and how the New Testament 
was written is told in a vivid 
and popular manner in The 
Story of the New Testament by 
the same author. These two 
books, together with Dr. Good- 
speed’s The New Testament: 
An American Translation have 
been attractively boxed as a set 
of three, priced at $6.00, post- 
paid $6.25. 
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THE RELATION 
OF ART 
TO NATURE 


by 
“Fohn W. Beatty 


DIRECTOR EMERITUS, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
cys? 


The layman and the critic may well listen 
as Mr. Beatty summons bis witnesses, 
Srom Kuo Hsi and Leonardo to Whistler 
and Rodin, to prove that no beauty can 
existon canvas or in stone that bas not 
previously existed in nature.—Frederique 
Warde, Princeton University Press. 



























The edition consists of nine hundred & 
fifty copies (printed on Italian hand- 
made paper) designed by Bruce Rogers. 


Price $4.00 net per copy 


Order from your bookseller or 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















GEORGE MARSH’S 
Great Story of Hudson’s Bay | 


THE VALLEY OF VOICES 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
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“HAVE YOU MAILED This Letter 


In seven months you twenty-three thousand readers of the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW have settled one question in a most decided manner— 
that America shall have a weekly magazine devoted solely and exclusively 
to literature. 






















Yetr 


We believe that there are 23,000 more people who, if we can find 
them, will gladly be of your company. As publishers of THE SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW we ask your help in extending its subscription 
list. We ask your personal help for two reasons: 


First, as an expression of our common appreciation for 
the labor of Messrs. Canby, Benet, Morley and Miss Loveman 
and the distinguished group of contributors who have stood 
with them. 


Second, as a means of making a bigger and better 
SATURDAY REVIEW. With ordinary magazines it 
by no means follows that the bigger the circulation the 
better the magazine. But in the case of the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW you may be sure that the pub- 
lishers will use their resources to maintain the 
highest literary standards—to make it “not only 
worthy of literature but also literature itself.” 


eleelelelelpel eles 


Now, by way of a specific program, we 
suggest four ways in which you can im- 
mediately help. 


1. Go to your bookseller. If he is not carrying 
the SATURDAY REVIEW, ask him to get in touch with 
us at once. 


2. Send us the names of 10 people of your acquaintance who you 
think will use and enjoy the SATURDAY REVIEW as much as you do. 


3. Send a year’s subscription to one friend as a gift. (During April, we have au- 
thorized our Circulation Depart to accept your gift subscription at $2.50—the price of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is now $3 and will shortly be raised.) 


4. Write one of the Editors about the SATURDAY REVIEW. Tell him what you like, what you 
don’t like, what you want more of, which contributors you like, which you don’t. 


If you have not already done so will you join those friends who have responded so heartily—today? 


Cordially yours, 


TIME, INC. 
Publishers. 


This Form Will Take Care of Suggestions 2 and 3 














. The Names of 10 of my friends who will like the 
The Saturday Review 
236 East 39 St. REVIEW 
New York, N. Y. 
: ine kdd nse nenbp eee ee te aca iadoses 
Gentlemen— 
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New Books of Value 












































FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS 
B 
marmee DOLE 
Illustrated 


THE SECRET 
OF THE 
EAST 
By 
OLIVER HUCKEL 
Illustrated 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH OUR 
NERVES 
By 
ORISON S. MARDEN 


PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 
By 
CARL D. THOMPSON 
With 24 Illustrations 


New edition of a standard work 
covering the range of musical his- 
tory from Palestrina to Puccini. 
Life stories with the interest of 
fiction. Illustrated. $3.50 


A series of travel papers born of 
a tour around the world. Many 
interesting glimpses of Oriental 
peoples are given. The author 
has a keen and sympathetic vision 
and an engaging style. $3.50 


One of the most practical books 


_ever penned by this foremost in- 


spirational writer. It deals with 
the close relation of our nerves, 
not only with our health, but 
with our success in life. $1.75 


Public ownership is not an aca- 
demic theory but an accomplished 
fact for many utilities such as 
water, light, and power. This 
book is a résumé of what has 
already been done, with a fore- 
cast of the future. $3.00 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















































Just Published 


You start with “Knuckles on 
the Door,” —thé timorous 
visit of one poet to another 
with a letter from an editor! 
—and then onward through 
struggle, recognition and 
triumph. What a story it is! 
Kreymborg, writing a satiri- 
cal oration that became the 
keynote speech at the Dem- 
ocratic convention 
that nominated 
Wilson. Kreym- 
borg, gentlest of 
warriors, leading 
the fight for new 
art movements— 


‘BON! € LIVERIGHT 





by Alfred Kreymborg 


Kreymborg taking song, like 
the old icoubellousa, directly 
to the people, discovering 
Main Street, learning that 
it has a soul; Kreymborg in 
Europe on the strange ad- 
venture called Broom, Inter- 
national Magazine of the 
Arts; returning to the new 
NewYork that he had helped 
to set agoing. It is a poet’s 
story but what Westerner’s 
story could have 
more of essential 
adventure; what 
industrial pioneer’ s 
story could have 
more of essential 
achievement! $3.00 


GOOD 5! west 48: street 
BOOKS 


NEW YORK WY 













. 


500 pages 






ZION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


“What you call Nature, I call God the Creator.” Peter, of The Recognitions. 
Clement, Origen,’ Erasmus, Martin Luther, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mary Stuart, Dr. Dorothy Blackwell, Mrs. Eddy—and many other 
great figures of history—are represented in a fascinating study of 
the Advance of Spiritual Ideas—read 
THE LIGHT OF THE AGES 
By Myrtle Strode Jackson 
$2.50 
At bookstores, or send check to us. Hayden Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ZION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


39 illustrations 
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and some have played a greater part in the 
social evolution of the city but it is certain 
that none is so widely known throughout 
the country as the “Little Church Around 
the Corner,” which has given its title to a 
once popular novel, to a play that still holds 
the boards, now and then, after more than 
twenty years, and even to a moving picture 
show which still runs not only in America 
but has “travelled to South America, Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, and Australia.” That 
its fame rests upon an accident is true, but 
that it not all of the story: it is not en- 
tirely factitious. That would not have 
sufficed except for the fact that the incident 
embodies ideals of kindliness and toleration 
that make lasting appeal, and for the fur- 
ther fact that these ideals were incarnated 
for seventy-five years in the two Rectors, 
Dr. George H. Houghton and Dr. George 
C. Houghton, uncle and nephew, whose 
ministries cover that long period. 

It was just before Christmas, 1870, that 
a narrow-minded clergyman refused to bury 
the popular comedian, George Holland, 
from his church, on the ground that he was 
“a play actor,” remarking to Joseph Jeffer- 
son, who was trying to arrange for the 
funeral that “there was a little church 
around the corner,” where he might get it 
done, to which Jefferson, as he tells in his 
autobiography, replied—“Then if this be 
so, God bless the little church around the 
corner!” ‘The incident got into the papers 
and a wave of indignation swept the coun- 
try. The name had come to stay. 

One result of this popularity was that 
it became a favorite church for those de- 
siring to marry. But it never was any- 
thing of a Gretna Green for although Dr. 
Houghton is said to have performed more 
than 7,500 marriages he also refused to 
marry more than twenty thousand couples. 
In fact, both the Houghtons were steadily 
orthodox, even sturdily old-fashioned in 
creed—refusing, for instance to recognize 
divorce or to marry an unbaptized person. 

Mr. MacAdam has made a highly read- 
able story of it, making full use of papers 
prepared by the late Dr. Houghton, record- 
ing mamy anecdotes and quoting freely 
from letters. It is well illustrated, and 
has value as local history but is even more 
worth-while as a “human document.” It 
is to be regretted that it has no detailed 
index—which should be supplied in later 
editions. 


SPIRIT AND MUSIC. 
Hunt. Dutton. 1924. 


By H. ERNEST 


One approaches this book with a certain 
trepidation. The subject is vast, the book 
is small. The connection implied in the 
title is a matter for controversy. It is fre- 
quently asserted that there is nothing in 
music beyond a collection of sensuously 
pleasing or displeasing sounds; that delight 
in music is purely physical, that the art is 
incapable of arousing the most profound 
emotions, that spirituality, in short, does not 
exist in music. One looks for a discussion 
of these points in Mr. Hunt’s book, and for 
a host of kindred subjects. Does one find 
them? 

We fear that the answer cannot be wholly 
affirmative. In spite of its title the book 
is unpretentious and evidently written not 
for the musician nor for the philosopher 
of zxsthetics, but for the layman. It con- 
tains much than is obvious, sheer common 
sense. It is generally clear though not al- 
ways strictly coherent; not without humor, 
it is sometimes sentimental; but it is ad- 
mirably free from technicalities and concise. 
Yet it is all too concise and all too assured. 
There is no discussion here but a statement 
of one very definite attitude toward music. 
The man already sympathetic with its ideas 
will find in it a corroboration of what he 
himself has believed; others will remain 
unconvinced, aloof. In his anxiety to be 
comprehensible Mr. Hunt has become facile; 
and his book will make no converts. One 
regrets the terseness which has too severely 
pruned the thought and made it generally 
inadequate to the lofty title. 


ENGLISH HOUSE GROUNDS. Photo- 
graphic Views Compiled by MaBEL Par- 
SONS. Text by CLARENCE FowLer. Ev- 
GENE CLUTE, Editor. New York: Mabel 
Parsons, publisher. 1925. $7.50. 


Owners of small and moderate size coun- 


* try places who love garden planning will 


derive profit and pleasure from this volume 
of photographic views of English gardens, 
The text is confined to a brief note by Mr. 
Clute, explaining how Samuel Parsons, the 
eminent landscape architect, had conceived 




















the idea of a collection of views of 
English gardens; and to an excellent gh 


page article by Mr. Fowler on a _Columbi 
teristics and beauties of English a . + a 
formal and informal. He remarks a 2 

on “informality, a word that the amat 4 Hell 
dearly loves, but seldom understands. By G. Ww. 
primary virtue of English gardens ; xiii 
course, their charming naturalistic set: Pp. h 
it is difficult to appraise how much of ae saal “ 
beauty comes from their being part of Breck F 
whole countryside which seems to our papyti, 1 
be neatly planted and kept. The tyenlt Hellenic 


from 3,01 


three plates of photographs in the Pree the s 
a) ie 


volume may be expected to stir longings 


* . os, ° iu 
ambitions in many breasts to adopt at lll “To proc 
some of the many suggestions to be gaths book in | 
here. It is a delightful book. 4 found sc 
A Reat A B C oF Garveninc. By A, J power 

self. Scribners. $2. : critical 1 
Pratinum Merats. By Ernest A. Smi chapter ‘ 
man. 7 Rent A: Swill yistory 2 
B the char: 
RAIN TeEsTs. Prepared by John Monk tually m: 
ders and George Palmer Putnam. Putp; our atten 
Everysopy’s Puzzie Boox. Compiled by A osophy. 
Virginia Worstall. Century. $1.50, 
Parties For Occasions. By Claire Wallis ord 
Nellie Ryder Gates. Century. $1.75. COLUM 





THE SWALLOW-BOOK (Das Sch 
benbuch). By Ernst Touver. Enoki 
Version by ASHLEY DuKEs. Oxford ni 
versity Press. 1924. °85 cents, 
This little paper-backed book—it 

scarcely more than a pamphlet—consists 

a group of lyrics written by the fam 
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young German playwright during his tem * + 
in the fortress of Niederschénenfeld as ~7e of tH 
political prisoner. The author’s dedicate be ~* 
reads: “In my cell two swallows ne stained ov 
in the year 1922.” Almost all of mm” = oe 
poems have to do with the history of ¢ Mr. Fo 
pair of swallows,—their nest-building, ther than 
brooding of the mother-bird over her egies. o _— 
the first flight of the nestlings, the s mem 


tion of the second brood, the final dep 
of the parent birds. The effectiveness’ 
the lyrics lies in the palpitant pattem 
wings and bars, in crossed and broken 
Toller has that painful sympathy with nm 
human life which is so intense in sensity 
men who have suffered like hy 

things,—the victims of “man, the politi ee 
animal,” in a new sense of this definitly. an 


llusions to 
f travelin; 
ims lf and 
enough « 
pleasurably 
journeyed, : 


The poems, none of them very long, alla a. 
them in unrhymed free verse, are maf ope 


by a deep tenderness for all help 
wounded, denuded creatures, by a sti 
will to liberation, and by a gentle hun 


function. — 
ould chuc 


Anatole France liked to insist that pity opie 
the very essence of genius. If that is tm, om 
Toller’s genius shows itself as lumino tea 
in his “Swallow-Book” as in his sdlbslsion tc 
dramas. os 

Mr. Duke’s translation seems to be priqpt before 1 
adequate, as far as one can judge with... Et eg 


having read the German. One wonders 
the refrain “Zirizi, Zirizi, Zirizi” sho 
not be transliterated “Tsiritsi, Tsitit 
Tsiritsi,’ and lines like ‘My heart @ Mr, Wil 
drawn for winter stillness” are a fed land 
awkward rendering of whatever Tolllistruck out 
may have written. Such flaws are not tiidetermined 


ALONG ’ 
Witstac 


frequent to spoil the book, but one comiitteps to qu 
away from it well aware of the difficulljfrom there 
of englishing the text. It is perhaps@nees, He 
virtue of Mr. Dukes’s work that he sha result 


the reader’s desire to read the original. $Moreover, 
book, for 
ossible to 
But for 
umption, 

hort of of 


EBB-TIDE AND OTHER POEMS. 
JoHN McA.pin. Four Seas. 19 
$1.50. 


A first book of lyrics. Here and @ 
are lines of tenuous beauty. But, in g 
eral, there is little fresh phrasing and ¢ 
are few themes not handled before by 
hands. 


WIND FREE. By Marcuerite Do 
CxLaRK. Mosher. 1924. 
The letterpress, paper, and binding 
books from the Mosher Press is always 
delight. The lyrics in this volume 


ticipatio 
good. 
But thi 


comparatively undistinguished, but of Wistach? 
sionally reflect a quaint temperament @ tach’s 
rather charming way. i rp 
. uln 

Haron. By M. Somperides. Bookshop oe ha 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. orbing 


Goats Arar. By Samuel Valentine © ne, 
Marshall Jones. town Gar 

Dionysus 1n Dovst. By Edwin Arlim a be 
Robinson. Macmillan. $1.75. re “7 

First Poems. By Edwin Muir. Hue ian 
$1.50. . tls tha 














Tue Best Poems or 1924. Selected by 7 - his , 
Moult. Warcourt, Brace. $2 net. : st. 
Once 1n a Biuz Moon. By Marion p forts ¢ 
place: 


Harcourt, Brace. 







Tue Venture. By Jean Kenyon f an 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. : ascin 
Tue Oxrorp Boox or Russian VERSE- 4 tries 
by Maurice Baring. Oxford Unive ( 





$3.75. 
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» Hellenic Civilization 

gy G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihler 
Pp. xiii + 719. $4.50. 

‘an anthology of excerpts 











from 











h of th original authorities in the field of 
part Greek literature, inscriptions and 
our spapyti, revealing the progress of 
he Hellenic civilization in all its phases 
he from 3,000 B. C. to 219 B. C. One 













i series, Records of Civiliza- 
ae Sources and Studies. 
“To produce an up-to-date source- 
jn this field has required pro- 
found scholarship and rare critical 
wer. The bibliographies, the 
critical notes, and the introductory 
chapter on the sources of Hellenic 


e fg 


~» 


smith. WE victory are all admirable; yet it is 
the character of the selections ac- 
Uonk tually made which chiefly challenges 


Putn; our attention.” —The Journal of Phil- 
ed osophy. 


»O. 


At Bookshops 
or direct from the publishers 
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+ Sch Travel 
4 lieRCIAN ITALY. By HENRY James 
ed UT Forma. Boni & Liveright. 1924. $3. 
k.—ije 4 Anyone who knows the beauties of Gre- 
mr * Italy will appreciate the mood in which 
. ae r. Forman has written his volume. It is 
e fa a description of that beautiful 
e hie rner of the world—who could justly de- 
; eld “a ibe the magnificence of Sicily?—than a 
dedicat stained outburst of enthusiasm, the reflec- 
r nes on of the feelings which the island evoked 
of Mr. Forman and his fellow traveler 
‘Ming ther than a porarayal of its scenic aspects 
’ 


nd its points of historic and artistic interest. 
Pr: “SaMr, Forman has lent a lively character to 
; € stan, narrative by introducing into it jocular 
_departifiinysions to the small hardships and mishaps 
Uveneaaay traveling, and to the variant views of 
pattem @: self and his companion, and he has given 
rokes mt enough of specificness to make it recall 
with M®leasurably to the minds of others who have 
in sensitii yrneyed, as he has, to Palermo, and from 
" hua t through the savage pass that leads out 
ne Pout nto the wind-swept, cactus-hedged plains be- 
de ny more Segesta, to Girgenti, Taormina, tragic 
ong sina, or Siracuse, the enchanting beauty 
tre mati@f land and sea and sky in magnificent con- 
1 help lunction. And who that has shared it but 
ould chuckle at his experience of ancient 


a sw 
tle humisrbaris—to cross for a moment to the 


hat PY Bialian mainland? We are not so sure, how- 

hat - , as to the quality of that bean soup at 
lumino he railway buffet, not if it bore any remote 
his lation to the brand of breakfast served at 

restaurant. We should have to sample 

o be pret before we admitted its perfection, for 

ge with .. Et ego in Arcadia. 

wonders 

zi” shoJALONG THE PYRENEES. By Pau 

i, Ts WitstacH. Bobbs-Merrill. 1925. $4. 
na Mr. Wilstach knowing little of the stal- 

2 a 


land that fringes France and Spain 
out blindly. Chance conversations 
termined his course, made him turn his 
ps to quiet old Toulouse, and gave him 
fom there the finest far view of the Pyre- 
He went where and as he listed, and 
result seems extraordinarily successful. 
P"oreover, his should be a valuable guide- 
book, for he has done nothing that is im- 
EMS. Bgpossible to the most casual traveller. 

as. 19H But for pure enjoyment and fireside con- 
umption, Mr. Wilstach’s volume falls far 















ver Tolllistry 
ure not 
one 
ie diffier 
perhaps 
he sha 
riginal, 


and theagm@ort of other books upon the Pyrenees and 
ut, in far corners of France and Spain. He 
yr and the, ? ringing sense of the picturesque, 
re by mis Catalans are dry dust beside those of 


n Dos Passos, his historical facts are 

facts and little more. Time and again he 

TE Dsdioptuses anticipation, as in his visit to the 
ny land of Andorra, set high up among 

binding @™* Peaks. But if Andorra is excellent in 


s always@™cipation, its actual description is none 
olume ag” 800d. 

but 00 _ this is certainly not true of Mr. 
rment if! iistach’s best chapter, that on Lourdes 


; its miracles. Here he loses all his sur- 

‘* dulness, his inaptness at description 

ookshop @"“ his halting style, and really presents an 

orbing picture of the pilgrims and their 

ntine Com™tine, It is a pity that he did not set 
wn Garcassonne in prose as good. 

Addi Yet because Mr. Wilstach went every- 

Where that could be reached with due com- 

Hue ft, and because he followed the beaten 

Mails that other travellers may themselves 














by Thomig Ake, his is an excellent hand-book for the 
7 peurist. His running narrative sets down 
lott Sorts of interesting facts, points out the 


Places to see and the best ways to see 
and gives a good general idea of 
fascinating land that lies between two 
mntries and two seas. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Brexer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 


MEEK AMERICANS. By Joseph War- 
ren Beach (University of Chicago 
Press. ) 


THE Story oF IRvING BERLIN. By 
Alexander Woollcott (Putnams.) 


THE Best STORIES OF SARAH ORNE 
Jewetr (Houghton Mifflin.) 




















“Years ago,” says J. P. B., Standford, Ky., 
“I read all the published works of Dick- 
ens except ‘Edwin Drood’: I could not 
stand the idea of starting and not finish- 
ing one of his tales. Some time back I 
picked up a copy with the intention of 
reading a few pages to see how it started, 
and before I knew it had reached the 
end.” He has heard that the work has 
been “completed” by more than one 
writer, among the number Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, and asks which suc- 
ceeded best in “waving the magic wand 
of Dickens,” 


[vs the old story, once you let that first 
chapter get you you are in for good. 
Long ago I read the second of the continua- 
tions, “John Jasper’s Secret,” by a New 
York newspaperman, Henry Morford, which 
like the first—a burlesque by Orpheus C. 
Kerr—identified Datchery with Bazzard. 
Though hopeless as a real continuation it is 
at least possible to get through it. But the 
third, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood Com- 
plete,” published in Brattleboro, Vt., in 
1873, is something awful: a “spirit pen” 
announcing itself as Charles Dickens goes 
droning on interminably in the best style 
of the Family Story Paper; it is one of the 
scandals of literature. Mrs. Richard New- 
ton (“Gillan Vase”) wrote a continuation, 
but this I have not read. The worth while 
books are not the continuations, but the 
attempts made by devoted scholars to figure 
out what Dickens would have done with 
the plot, given time to write down what was 
evidently clear in his mind to all but minor 
details. The first of these was Richard 
A. Proctor’s “Watched by the Dead”: a 
loving study of Dickens’ “Half-Told Tale” 
(1887); this gave what was for long the 
best-known solution and is yet a popular 
one. J. Cuming Walters’s “Clues to the 
Mystery of Edwin Drood” came in 1905, 
William Archer’s “Mr. Datchery” and An- 
drew Lang’s “The Puzzle of Dickens’s Last 
Plot,” in the same year. In 1908 came 
Edwin Charles’s “Keys to the Drood Mys- 
tery”; “About Edwin Drood,” by Henry 
Jackson, three years later, and in 1912 “The 
Problem of Edwin Drood,” by Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, the book of which J. B. P. 
has heard. This should not be confused 
with “Dickens’s Own Story” by Sir W. R. 
Nicoll, published by Stokes last year: this 
latter is a series of studies of the novelist’s 
personal life as it appears in his books, 
notably in the Dora and Flora episodes. 

All these theories are summarized in “The 
Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by 
J. Cuming Walters (Chapman & Hall, 
1912), the best single volume for beginning 
a Drood collection—for I may as well 
warn J. B. P. that he is in for it, and likely 
at any moment, once he gets the Drood 
fever into his system, to find himself tearing 
through all the literature on the subject. 
Walters’s book begins with an account of 
the circumstances of the novel’s production, 
pictures of Rochester and its cathedral, and 
identifications of a number of minor “Clois- 
terham” characters. It then gives the text 
as it appeared in print, with a fragmentary 
additional chapter discovered by Forster, 
and summarized statements of all famous 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBERTON BECKER 


SERVICE prompt and 





theories adduced to that time, with Walters’s 
own contribution, and a tremendous bibliog- 
raphy of Droodian magazine articles. But 
did that settle it? By no means: after that 
came “The Murder of Edwin Drood,” by 
Percy Carden (Cecil Palmer), that, as I 
admit in my chapter on mysterious dis- 
appearances in the “Reader’s Guide Book,” 
took Edwin out of the missing and moved 
him for me, at last, into the other column 
of the casualties. And I have just read 
“The Mystery of the Drood Family,” by 
Montagu Saunders (Cambridge University 
Press, 1914), that has a new Datchery 
theory. Curiously, the one other solution, 
so far as I have read, to bring in a new 
person altogether to take the part of Datch- 
ery is the unspeakable “spirit pen,” but this 
Datchery is not that one. 

Speaking of Dickens, as I get a chance 
to do so less often than I would like, let 
me improve it by mentioning “When Mr. 
Pickwick Went Fishing,” by Dr. Samuel 
W. Lambert, lately published by the Brick 
Row Book Shop. Dr. Lambert is a devoted 
Izaak Walton collector, and browsing these 
fields came upon a book of “Maxims for 
Anglers,” published three years before Pick- 
wick Papers, illustrated by Robert Seymour, 
and showing in several plates the unmis- 
takable figure and appurtenances of the Sage 
of Goswell Street. Following this clue he 
establishes to his own content and quite 
probably to that of many others, the pater- 
nity of Pickwick, who appears as an angler 
only once in the Papers, and then in a 
vignette on the green cover of the parts, 
a picture left quite unexplained in the 
text. And so much of the Drood mystery 
has to do with green cover design, this 
little book indirectly qualifies as part of 
this literature, as it certainly does as a 
Dickens item of interest. 

Now I wish someone would tell me where 
I can get reports of the trial of Jasper for 
the murder of Drood, conducted by British 
men of letters for some charity some years 
ago. 















































































































L. M., Muscadine, Iowa, asked weeks ago 
“Gf there is in print a collection of the 
tales, the very tall tales, that all lumber- 
jacks tell of their mythical hero, Paul 
Bunyan?” 


I HAVE just found the book, which was 
not printed until December, 1924, and 
has just reached a second edition. ‘Paul 
Bunyan,” by Esther Shephard (McNeil 
Press, Seattle), is genuine folklore in proc- 
ess of becoming. The legend grows with 
his exploits, the giant hero digs the Col- 
umbia River for a log-chute, builds a bunk- 
house so tall that the top stories must be 
put on hinges to let the moon ride by. 
Reading, one gets the atmosphere, the 
laughter, even the language of the old 
White Pine Camps where these yarns got 
to going back in the sixties and have in 
the meantime taken on considerable mo- 
mentum. There is little enough of this 
type of American folklore in print, and I 
am glad this has been printed. Next month 
Knopf is to publish “Paul Bunyan,” by 
James Stevens, with delightful woodcuts by 
Allen Lewis. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
iting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58th Street 
New York City 


A BOOK STORE 
That can supply every 


Literary Want 


Intelligent. 





























Mrs. MASON’S 
DAUGHTERS 
by Mathilde Etker 


“It is a wise father who knows 
his own child.” We might add 
that it 1s a wise mother who rea- 
lizes she doesn’t know her own 
child. Mrs. Mason wasn’t wise. 
If she and her three daughters 
had come from the. four corners 
of the earth, their inner lives 
could not have been more diverse. 

There is fluffy, feminine Bette, 
who marries young and struggles 
along in poverty to bring up her 
five youngsters. There is the em- 
bittered Pauline, a pathetic old 
maid who finds peace at last in 
religion. And finally there is 
Fernanda. 


Fernada is alive. Perhaps she 
is someone you know. Perhaps 
she is you, yourself. Whatever 
the case may be, and whether you 
approve of her or not, there will 
be no doubt in your mind when 
you finish the book that she is a 
very real person indeed. 

In “Mrs. Mason's Daughters,” 
Mathilde Eiker has done a great 
character study. It is keen. and 
true and promises to be one of 
the great books of the year. $2.50 


Isabella 


Holt a 
+ 


THE Low 


ROAD 
by Isabella Holt 


A story of three sisters—a do- 
mestic one, a romantic one and a 
brilliant one, with the latter, “the 
meteor,” in the limelight. Their 
three contacts with marriage, 
their various disappointments, 
and the flashing Juliana’s descent 
“like the stick of a skyrocket” 
into the very domesticity from 
which she had fought to free her- 
self compose a remarkable char- 
acter study, to which a most 
talented authoress has brought 
all her powers. $2.50 


A VOICE FROM 


THE DARK 
by Eden Phillpotts 


Explaining in unusual fashion a 
seemingly impossible manifesta- 
tion of purely physical means, “A 
Voice from the Dark” is one of 
the most satisfying mystery stor- 
ies issued in some time. The 
story tells of a famous detective 
who, going to a lonely hotel in 
Cornwall, is disturbed by a child- 
ish voice pleading in terror to be 
saved from some peril. 

“A real thriller. Only a very 
strong-minded reader will find it 
possible to put the book aside be- 
fore he knows the reason and 
origin of that very mysterious 
thing, ‘A Voice from the Dark.’” 
—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
Chicago Boston Adanta 
Dalfas San Francisco 
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Points of View 


Chekhov’s Letters 


The Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sirs 

Professor Wiener’s review-notice of my 
edition of Chekhov’s “Letters on the Short- 
Story, the Drama, and Other Literary Top- 
ics” is, I think, very decidedly a misrepre- 
sentation and belittling of the volume. My 
aim in preparing the work—as my Intro- 
duction to the book makes clear—was to 
gather those of Chekhov’s letters that dealt 
with the short-story and the drama, and to 
group them in such a way that they would 
be of service to workers in the two literary 
forms of which Chekhov was a master. 
My hope is that the volume will be of prac- 
tical worth to writers and “beginning” 
authors, 


With this, I felt also that the general 
reader, and the student of Chekhov and of 
Russian literature, would welcomé a volume 
of Chekhov’s epistolary causeries—arranged, 
grouped and properly related—on many of 
his great literary contemporaries, on the 
Moscow Art Theatre, etc., etc. 

By far the greater part of the material 
included in the volume was translated into 
English by myself and my assistants prior 
to the appearance of Mrs. Garnett’s book of 
“Chekhov’s Letters” (1920). I was the 
first to quote excerpts from these letters, in 
the course of an article on Chekhov printed 
in the Dial (Chicago, 1917). I have 
known Mrs. Garnett’s excellent volume of 
“Chekhov’s Letters” since its appearance— 
as the Introduction to my volume indicates. 
I certainly have no wish or intention to deny 
indebtedness to a predecessor. No worker 
in the field of literature would take so crass 
and ignorant an attitude. I am sorry that 
Professor Wiener imagines, quite gratui- 
tously, that I would not acknowledge such 
indebtedness. 

As for the “literary atrocities” that Pro- 
fessor Wiener cites against me—lI hesitate 
to take issue with one of his standing in 
Russian studies. Certainly, he knows far 
more of the Russian language than I do, but 
Chekhov, I fancy, was not unacquainted 
with that language. When Chekhov talks 
of a Moscowite (that is, in a very particu- 
lar sense of a denizen of the city of Mos- 
cow) he does not say Muscovite (that is, an 
inhabitant of Russia, in the general sense). 
Professor Wiener has yet to learn that Eng- 
lish is a very tricksy language. It has pit- 
falls even for thé most learned of men. 

When Chekhov writes Lvo Lvovich Tol- 
stoy, Professor Wiener wishes to take issue 
with him for not spelling the first name 
Lev (which your reviewer prefers to Lyov, 
Lyev, Lyef, Lyeff, etc.). But Professor 
Wiener forgets that, when writing letters, 
one sometimes—quite often, in 
dulges in queer locutions and_ off-hand, 
friendly forms. Chekhov did not wear his 
mortar-board inside his head. 


fact—in- 


The remaining three “literary atrocities” 
that your reviewer has unearthed ‘in my edi- 
tion of “Chekhov’s Letters” involve the 
question of transliteration. I wish to state 
that in my translations from the Russian I 
follow the system of transcription employed 
by the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land—which I consider the best mode of 
transliterating from Russian into English. 
If Professor Wiener advocates this system 
of transcription, and if he finds any de- 
partures from it in my Chekhov book, he 
would have the right to infer that I have 
courted disaster, and would be justified in 
taking me to task. His wrath would then 
be righteous, though severe, I should judge. 
Unfortunately, I do not have access, at this 
time, to a copy of my edition of Chekhovw’s 
literary letters, so that I am unable to de- 
termine whether I am responsible for the 
errors which your reviewer displays hor- 
ribly impaled on the end of his pen—but I 
am very eager indeed to disclaim infalli- 
bility. I do not know how it is with pro- 
fessors, but I am convinced that, in spite 
of precautions and infinite pains, the read- 
ing of proofs is a ticklish business: some- 


times, little o’s will turn into a’s, and tiny « 


ts have a way of disappearing like cock- 
ney h’s and reappearing when they are not 
needed. Such things happen to ordinary 
mortals. I wish I were in a position to 
offer your reviewer a guinea apiece for the 
three errors he reveals. It may be that the 
royalties from the sale of the book will 
enable me to gratify this desire—but I shall 
make no payment unless your reviewer 
agrees first fo withdraw the words “literary 
atrocities,” and to substitute for them 
“atrocious misprints, atrocious carelessness, 
atrocious atrophy of attention while proof- 
reading,” or some such castigating and ire- 
ful phrase. I am quite prepared to have 


the reviewer call me “atrocious editor,” but 
I cannot help wishing that he had found a 
few words of appreciation to bestow on 
Chekhov’s delightful Letters. Very many 
of them appear for the first time in English 
in my volume. As regards most of the 
others, the literary contents are for the first 
time completely translated and published. 
Louis S. FRIEDLAND. 


Baseball and Books 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

As a follow-up on your recent contro- 
versy about Zane Gray, I thought perhaps 
this would be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

I have often wondered what a high- 
salaried ball player reads. I was disappoint- 
ed, but not surprised. 

This spring when the Chicago Cubs left 
for Catalina Island for spring training I 
gave Grover Cleveland Alexander, the 
famous pitcher, a copy of Willa Cather’s 
“My Antonia,” and asked him to read it 
and write some comment on it. 

Here is what he wrote: 

“That author certainly knows her Ne- 
braska. I had three arguments with Mrs. 
Alexander before I finished the book. I 
won them all. 

“But they were not serious arguments tie 
missus and I had. You see, I am a little 
older than she is, and I can remember back 
farther. 

“My father went to Nebraska in 1871. 
The first thing I remember was the sod 
houses. They were not the ’dobe huts, but 
red clay. There were also dugouts, just 
scooped out places in the side of a hill. 

“Mrs, Alexander insisted that the author 
was all wrong, that log houses were the 
first shelters the settlers had. Her memory 
only goes back that far. She was right in 
a way, but so wasI... . 

“This ‘Antonia’ book was interesting to 
me only because it was written about Ne- 
braska. I don’t care for such stories as a 
rule, but I went all the way through it for 
I thought I was back home again. If it had 
been New Jersey, I probably wouldn’t have 
gotten past the second page. I much prefer 
Zane Grey’s works. He puts a lot of zip 
into all of them, There’s a fellow who has 
something on his fast one.” 

I have been trying to dig up a teal 
literary man among the ball players, but 
they tell me Fred Merkle, who made him- 
self famous by failing to touch second one 
time, is the only genuine book fan in the 
game. RALPH CANNON. 

Chicago. 


Town and Library 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Not that the brilliant pen of Chris- 
topher Morley needs defense nor further 
tribute, yet we pause to inquire if his critic 
from the noble free city of Waterbury is 
aware of the twelve-mile limit? Surely 
the intriguing cafés of the Burlé Mieli and 
vicinage are well out beyond that! 

To “see America first” is a patriotic and 
instructive thing (if one sees it with both 
eyes open), but a little journey to the “Café 
de la Sorbonné,” for example, might im- 
prove an American’s taste and style—for, 
obviously, a crass allusion to “booze” in re- 
lation to the dimly-glowing bottles of the 
Bowling Green are beside the mark. 

Moreover, Mr. Morley explains—in his 
current “Memoranda” (perhaps to obviate 
a possible misunderstanding on the part of 
his aridistic readers)—that he is drinking 
black coffee while yet standing at the bar. 
Could a Kansan do more? 

Trusting the Bowling Greens may still 
retain their piquant dash of cognac flavor, 

Appreciatively yours, 
Va. 





The Nouvelle Revue Francaise has just 
lost a brilliant editor and contributor in 
Jacques Riviére, who died the other day 
at the age of thirty-nine. He was an ex- 
cellent writer, one of the first to recognize 
the genius of Proust and to encourage the 
advanced school of novelists by furthering 
the publication of their works. He himself 
wrote a clever psychological and analytical 
novel called “Aimée,” in which he used 
tentatively his new theories on novel-writ- 
ing; but his mature work was yet to be 
done. His latest critical articles, full of 
frank originality and initiative, which ap- 
peared in the “Nouvelle Revue Francaise” 
and elsewhere, will be gathered into a book. 
His personal influence on his friends and 
literary contemporaries was vital and fruit- 


ful. 























By the PHOENICIAN 
GREAT American epic 


has been 

written. “Paul Bunyan,” by James 
Stevens, the myth of the gargantuan Amer- 
ican logger, whose original was Paul 
Bunyan, the French-Canadian of the 
Papineau Rebellion, is a grand tale. Stevens 
has concocted it from all the Bunyan 
stories afloat in lumber-camps and made it 
into a story full of high imagination, great 
fantasy, and superbly humorous detail. 
There is uproarious gusto in the telling. 
We have been enthralled for an hour or 
more skimming the first half of the ad- 
vance copy that fell into our hands. The 
book will be published on the tenth of 
April, and we recommend every one but the 
deadly literal-minded to beg, borrow or 
steal one. * * * A new collection of short 
stories by Richard Connell, under the title 
of “Variety,” includes a comic story, a 
satiric story, a sex story (of a most original 
sort!) one of mystery, one of sentiment, 
one cynical, an advertising story, a success 
story, a business story, a love story, and so 
on, While Connell does not always hit on 
all cylinders he, nevertheless, produces light 
comedy that usually floats one genially 
about the giblets (to borrow a phrase from 
Browning). * * * Stephen Bone has illus- 
trated with most attractive woodcuts the 
“Selected Poems” of W. H. Davies, which 
Harcourt puts out at two dollars. And a 


small, pleasant book for children is “Nurse ° 


Lovechild’s Legacy: Being a Mighty Fine 
Collection of the Most Noble, Memorable 
and Veracious Nursery Rhymes, Embellished 
by C. Lovat Fraser,’—another item for 
collectors of the work of this late master- 
draughtsman with the reed pen. * * * “The 
8.45” is herewith recommended to all com- 
muters. It is written with a light, enter- 
taining touch by Robert M. Gay, who, as 
the narrator, encounters all the difficulties 
of living in the country and catching the 
8.45 every morning. The humors of sub- 
urban existence are handled with just_ the 
proper cheerful lugubriousness, a paradox- 
ical state that can be obtained only by sea- 
soned commuters, * * * Coy Spring brings 
poets in its train. Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s latest book, “Dionysus in Doubt,” 
though not one of his very best, is of con- 
siderable interest, Aline Kilmer’s “The 
Poor King’s Daughter,” her third volume, 
is slight in bulk but of no slight charm, 
John Drinkwater brings “New Poems,” the 
result of two years’ writing, and Charles 
Hanson Towne has collected the poetry of 
Robert Gilbert Welsh, who died so gal- 
lantly rescuing a girl from drowning. 
This last named volume is in the Appleton 
Library of Verse under the title of “Azrael 
and Other Poems.” Towne has furnished 
it with a preface. * * * Harold K. Guins- 
burg, formerly of Simon & Schuster, and 
George S. Oppenheimer, who for the last 
three and a half years has been advertising 
and publicity manager for Alfred A. 
Knopf, have now founded The Viking 
Press, which has taken the name Viking as 
a symbol of enterprise, adventure and ex- 
ploration in the publishing field. The 
Press’s list will consist of only a few titles 
each year, and there will be especial concen- 
tration on format. Rockwell Kent has de- 
signed the Viking Press’s trademark. * * * 
A youngster of twenty-one who has had 
two books of poems published and whose 
translation of Francois Villon is now on 
the press is Lucius M. Beebe, at present 
taking a special course at Harvard. Last 
year at Yale he was Fence Orator of his 
class and a Cup man of the Yale Record. 
Beebe has just assumed editorship of the 
Harvard Crimson Bookshelf, the only lit- 
erary tabloid magazine published by any 
college newspaper in the country. * * * 
On April 16th a Thomas Seltzer Testi- 
monial Dinner will take place at the Hotel 
Plaza to celebrate Mr. Seltzer’s fifth pub- 
lishing anniversary. Among the speakers 
will be Glenn Frank, Carl Van Doren, and 
Padraic Colum. * * * The Youth’s Com- 
panion announces with satisfaction that the 
Atlantic Monthly has acquired an interest 
in its business, and will aid actively in the 
management. The new Board of Direc- 
tors will include Ellery Sedgwick, Presi- 
dent, and MacGregor Jenkins, Treasurer, of 


‘the Atlantic Monthly Co. * * * At N. Y. 


U. the drama has now taken its place on 
a par with football and baseball. Chan- 
cellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown recently 
awarded varsity letters in dramatics to ten 













members of the Dramatic Society! 
but we wish they’d given us our “yn 
writing light verse when we were at, 
lege! * * * W. L. George has written 
Story of Woman.” But then W, | 
always a daring man. * * * Maen 




























have just got out an attractive publi OF 
brochure on Stella Benson, * * * WET HE coll 
visory board of Pan: Poetry and Yous @h autogr 
new publication which will prance oypdifrmed by 
the wilderness in late April, includes Clevelar 
Marquis, Conrad Aiken, George § jon of 
Vachel Lindsay, Maxwell Bod Yanierre ‘ 
Witter Bynner, etc. The editors, ¢, ican / 
Phillips and Harry McGuire, should be athe $08 lo 
dressed Box 73 University of Notre Danie price, $ 
Notre Dame, Indiana. ; “Pan” will inte ne’s Orc 
for older folk youthful realistic ng surren 





chameleon-like youthful philosophies, 
ful plays, poetry, and what-you-will. * # 
“The Nervous Wreck,” a recent poppiliimened duril 
play was founded on a novel by E. J, Ruilnd full de 
and we learn for the first time from & fhe British 
Ranck in the Louisville Courier-J¢ hat prove 
that “E. J. Rath” was the pseudonym @¥peyolution. 
Chauncey Corey Brainerd, for many eript histo 


toga. 
es conti 



























city editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, aw when 
his wife, Edith Rathbone Jacobs, Tyiithe manus 
name was formed by using Mrs. Brainepilibeen bring 
initials and the first part of her Other r 
name. Brainerd and his wife were alized We 
in the Columbia Theatre disaster in W. Boswell 
ington. Ranck speaks of Brainerd as “jy dinburgh 








finest and whitest newspaper man that 


° 150, 
have ever known.” * * * The special poet ; 






















number of the Southwest Review (forme; Burs ( 
the Texas Review), edited by Jay B, aeygeet i 
bell, contains some excellent poetry. J, The come 
Gould Fletcher's “The Seven Citias Clas ( 
Cibola,” Lew Sarett’s “Altyn,” and Robf!@tse. oli 
Graves’s article on “Poetic Contro] ygand inter 
Spirits” are particularly good, * * governor ¢ 
Dropped along the Gypsy Trail is the j Clemens 
formation that a certain hotel in Switgesg 8¥% boar 










land, one hour from Interlaken, (about 
hundred and fifty rooms at only three ¢ 
lars and up.a day including meals) is call 
Schloss Hotel, Schénegg, Spiez, and appe 
especially to artists and literary peo 
We've seen pictures of it, and it looks 
us like a grand place! * * * James Boy 
whose first novel, “Drums” is out, is 
to be a boss novelist. John Galswe 
when visiting in our midst, considered 
a writer of exceptional promise. Scribne 
spring list has a lot of boyds now that 
erl right: Thomas, Ernest and James, * 










NI 















And finally, for a while, a privately printet Sony 
work in belles lettres entitled “Th ipdeenl ie 
Triptych’s Penny Toys” has pleased us GM of books: i 
travagantly. The rhymester is Wi re i 
Macey Stone, and the artists Jay Chambe in 
and William Jordan. The book is a lah ( 
of love, the illustrations are colored by > I 
hand, the edition is of 99 numbered copy ”* *™* 
only, of which 75 are for sale, and if fa 
apply to The Triptych, Room 1127, 1 é 
Park Row, you may be able, for two do a 
lars, to get hold of.a copy to take hor :, 
to the children. As for us, we woulda @. 
part with our copy for five! 
RARE | 
The New Books §,™%! 
(Continued from preceding page) [§ ence liter 
UE Catalogues 
War = 
THE MILITARY USES OF ASTRON@ First Edit 
OMY. By Major F. C. MOLEswo catalogue 
Longmans, Green. 1924. $1.25 net. 1 42d Sty 
Here is a volume which makes the soldi] ———— 
FIRST 


long for active service in the field, far from Noguddl 
the back bending desks of Washington. # a | 


is simple enough to be understood by OF and pi 

one who reads with attention; it is scien mogerat. 

enough to tell how the thorough astronome@ll ford Bo, 

determines and calculates; and still it 169) Lexingto: 

practical field manual. ‘g Sparrow. 
Officers of the British Army (says the 

eral who writes the Resninedllic spend much ANCI} 


their service in the empty places of the wo bd 
d ofa oy 


where there are no roads or sign-posts, and of 9, le 


no maps. If they can learn thoroughly wim 
Major Molesworth has explained so clearly, RARE 
can apply the knowledge instinctively in des Catalo, 
or bush, they may save the lives of their m gu 
or make certain the success of an operation. ord 
British troops might have to land DULA 
coasts where tides are uncalculated; Margare 
here is a rule-of-thumb method of appro post fre 
mating their occurrence. The stars are @ (60 pag 
use in military operations (with instam ae’: 
cited) for telling the time and for finding oe | 
direction; and a workable method is }#B pyay 
out. Yet for guiding a night march # Private 
planet may be more useful because brightehll the Go 
more visible on hazy nights, and apparent 19: 
illiam 


the entire column; and thus and so you ™ 
the stars. So eminently applicable and 
ful does the material in the book seem 





3 vols. 
Head | 


—_ 











it makes one long for the night sky im OP ] 
country where soldier, or scout, nature 08" §- — 
might enjoy the keen satisfaction of fitting RE} 
the appropriate constellations into the fa italic, 

race f ogi 
cinating cross-word puzzle pattern 0 YE 387 Ww 






Molesworth’s book. 
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OF BROOKS MANUSCRIPTS 


HE collection of historical and literary 
autograph letters and manuscripts 








termed by the late Oliver Kingsley Brooks 
cludes JuMut Cleveland, together with the remaining 
‘on of the library of the late George 





Hanierre of Chicago, were sold at the 
ican Art Galleries March 18 and 19. 
¢ 808 lots brought $18,097. The high- 
price, $850, was paid for General Bur- 
ne’s orderly book containing terms for 
surrender of the British Army at 
This record consisted of 116 
containing numerous general orders 
ned during the progress of the campaign 
‘nd full details of the final terms on which 



















the British Army laid down its arms in 
ter-Je hat proved to be the decisive battle of the 
idonym @#Revolution. The price which this manu- 
nany sipt historical record brought seems very 
Eagle, ow when compared with the prices which 





he manuscripts of popular authors have 
been bringing. 

ler Other representative lots and the prices 
vere salized were the following: 

in W, Boswell (James). A. L. S, 1p. 4to, 





‘0 bs a ' 
Braine 













| The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


edition with author’s autograph. $160. 

Cooper (James Fenimore). ‘Precau- 
tion,” 2 vols., 12mo, contemporary half 
leather, New York, 1820. First edition 
of author’s first book. $80. 

Cooper. “The Spy,” 2 vols., 12mo, half 
leather, New York, 1821. First edition, 
said to be first auction sale in twenty years. 
$330. 

De la Mare (Walter). “Crossings. A 
Fairy Tale,” 8vo, vellum, Westminster, 
1921. One of 10 copies printed on vellum 
by the Beaumont Press. $105. 

Dickens (Charles). A. L. S. 3pp. 12mo, 
Devonshire Terrace, December 16, 1841. 
Written shortly before his first visit to 


America, which he mentions. $105. 
Queen Elizabeth. D. S. 1p. oblong 
folio, on vellum, June 20, 1579. $112.50. 


Garrick (David). A.L.S. 2pp. 12mo, 
n. p., n.d. In regard to the printing of a 
prologue. $110. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). A. L. S. 
n. d. A short note of three lines. $210. 

Hamilton (Alexander). A. D. S. by 
Hamilton and countersigned by Aaron Burr, 
Ip. 12mo, September 14, 1799. Rare com- 


Ip. 4to, 


Washington. A. L. S. 
Vernon, August 1799. 
months before his death. $130. 

Revere (Paul). Autograph certificate 
signed, 16mo, Boston, May 13, 1779. $100. 

Wilde (Oscar). Manuscript, notes and 
epigrams, spp. 4to, in case. $125. 


IRST editions of American and English 

authors of the nineteenth century down 
to our time, the property of various owners, 
was sold at the Anderson Galleries March 
20, 284 lots bringing $3,678. Most of the 
material was not rare and items that were 
unusual were not always in just the right 
condition, but the prices showed the still 
strong demand for modern first editions. 
The original numbers of Gelett Burgess’s 
“The Lark,” 2 vols., small 4to, San Fran- 
cisco, 1896-97, brought $16; first editions 
of John Galsworthy, 51 vols., various sizes, 
London, 1908-24, $150; a complete set of 
Kate Greenaway’s “Almanac,” with varia- 
tions, 27 vols., 18mo and 16mo, in original 
bindings, London, v. d., $150; Kipling’s 
“The Science of Rebellion,” 8vo, wrappers, 
London, 1901, first and only edition, 
$77.50; Stevenson’s “Prince Otto,” 12mo, 
London, 1885, $65; an extensive collection 
of 125 vols. containing critical and bi- 
ographical notices of Stevenson, v. p., v. d., 
$125; and Walt Whitman’s “The Poetry 


1p. 4to, Mount 
Written a few 


est which has been offered for sale in the 
auction room for a long time. It is be- 
lieved that a collation of this manuscript, 
hitherto unedited, would bring to light 
numerous important readings unkonwn to 
previous editors of Chaucer; Other impor- 
tant items include the Kilmarnock edition 
of Burns’s “Poems,” 1786, uncut and in 
the original wrappers; a remarkable collec- 
tion of tracts by Increase’ Mather; First, 
Third and Fourth Folios of Shakespeare; 
Thackeray’s “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 
1841, a fine drawing by Blake; the manu- 
script of a sonnet by John Keats; and fine 
autograph letters by Boswell, Thackeray, 
Penn; manuscripts of famous musicians, and 
many historical autograph letters of Amer- 
ican interest. This is one of the most 
important London sales of the season. 

A cablegram from Paris states that Dr. 
Rosenbach is the purchaser of an extremely 
rare eighteenth century illustrated book on 
costumes, the star lot in the selections from 
the library of the late Deschamp Scrive, 
recently sold at the Salle Bruot in Paris, 
bringing the high price of 500,000 francs. 

ses SF 


Erratum 


William Chase Greene, Rhodes Scholar 
from Massachusetts, won the Newdigate 




































































rd as : = lil asi I of the Future,” 8vo, sewn, in case, 1881, Prize in 1912, the first American to win 
an that edinburgh, March 12, 1776, to Mr.. Michle. bination of signatures. $180. the author’s revised proof from the North this famous award. The subject was 
cial pa” iesbert). 8 a ti Harte (Bret). Manuscript entitled, “The American Review, $145. “Richard I Before Jerusalem.” 
Fe obert). Seven lines in his hand- ior.” i 

(form Burns } ~ Goddess of the Excelsior,” zopp. 4to, in FORTHCOMING LONDON SALE 
y B. Hah writing, signed, 1p. oblong 16mo, n. d. levant binding. $255. ’ 
ry. Jagptte coclusion of a letter. $110. Gould (John). “The Birds of Great VERY important sale will be held at TEMPLE BAILEY’S 
“Citing | Cla (George Rogers). A. L. S. 2pp. Britain,” 25 original parts as issued, atlas Sotheby’s In London on April 6, 7 Latest and Strongest Story 
nd Robaflarge folio, Louisville, May 1786. Long folio, boards uncut, London, 1862-73. Rare and .. comprises 765 lots selected from 
wet and interesting letter to Patrick Henry, in parts. $235. various consignments. The most important PEACOCK FEATHERS 
|. * # agovernor of Virginia. $80. Poe (Edgar Allan). A. L. S. rp. 4to, lot is the Cardigan Chaucer, a manuscript of $2.00 
is the gy Clemens (S. L.). “Writings,” 35 vols., Philadelphia, March 1, 1844. In regard the “Canterbury Tales,” the most important The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
1 Switae v9, boards, New York, 1922. Definitive to the delivery of a lecture. $165. early English manuscript of literary inter- 
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RARE EDITIONS 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 
dealers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 
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/ FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
STROWE First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
ESWO ' catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
5 net. 42d Sty New York. 

he soldi 








far from FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
gton. t condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
* by phs relating to the Drama. Books by 
scientl and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 


Moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. Ox- 





ie ford Books Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Hit a Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
the Gen sae 
“nuch df ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 


he wo! i teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 








and offte » Mailed free on application. Howes 
shly Bm! ler; St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 
early, 4 


in de RARE BOOKS and Modern First Editions. 





heir m gues gratis. Antiquarian Book Company, 

ration.» ord-on-Avon, England. 

i DULAU & COMPANY, Ltd., 34, 35 and 36 
ae | argaret St., London, W. I.—Latest catalogues, 

appromm Pest free on request. 124, English Literature 

s are i (60 Pages); 125, Botany (5,000 items); 126, 


insta Id Books, privately purchased from the library 





+ finding of the Rev. Lord De Mauley and other sources. 
a a. 

is lai 
iil Sagal NOW: a catalogue of first editions, 
rer ta =n press books, costume, etc. Agents for 
rig: Golden Cockerel Press and the Fleuron, 
parent England. Ready shortly: definitive edition of 


you us liam Blake’s writings—The Nonesuch Press. 
and eg $40.00. Stanley Nott. The Chaucer 
cem thai “td Inc., 12 West 47th St. N. Y. C. 


"in OP FOREIGN LITERATURE 


ire o i © pti 

f fitting} | FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 

the of ies + Our stock is most complete. Send for 

f . 8 Ogue stating language desired. Schoenhof’s, 
¥ 387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 






























lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 





SEXOLOGICAL LITERATURE Descriptive 
Circulars Free. American Library Service, Dept. 
103, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 





PERSONS OF CULTIVATED TASTES 
who would appreciate the opportunity to read, 
without buying, rare, choice aud unusual books; 
limited, privately printed and expensive edi- 
tions; unabridged reprints and translations of 
famous classics, are invited to write to Esoterika 
Biblion Society, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City. 





SEND FOR LIST of scarce Roosevelt items. 
M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





LITERARY RESEARCH. 
hamper your creative talents! Let us do the 
digging. Data furnished for articles, essays, 
and lectures. Manuscript typing, editing, and 
criticizing. Translations. Reasonable rates. 
Southern Literary Bureau, Box 1035, New Or- 
leans, La. Dept. S. 


Writers—Don’t 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized; 
sales arranged. Publisher’s adviser, former mem- 
ber Munsey Staff, contributor to International 
Book Review, New Republic, book sections New 
York World, Tribune, etc. Short stories, $5.00; 
novels, $15.00. Inclose remittance. Kenneth 
Fuessle, 6 East 8th St., New York. 





LANGUAGES 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martine- 
ville, Va. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncem- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalogue of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Opera Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





FRANK HARRIS’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(first two volumes) and other works. Persons 
interested should address the author, Villa et 
Boulevard Edouard VII, Cimiéz, Nice (A. M.), 
France. 





FRANK HARRIS’ Oscar Wilde, Life and 
Confessions, two volumes, $5.00. Gotham 
Book Mart, 51 West 47th Street (Bryant 5812). 





ANATOLE FRANCE’S Seven Wives of Blue- 
beard; Clio, each $1.10. Gotham Book Mart, 
51 West 47th St. (Bryant 5812). 





WANTED—To buy or rent: Lettres de femmes 
a Casanova. Norman Fitts, Northampton, Mass. 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New York. 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES; the Indians; 
slavery; the Civil War. Catalogues on request. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., 
New York. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





— 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. too1 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Man- 
uscripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leafiets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohie. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements frees. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liaphile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





PRINTERS 





AUTHORS! LET US PRINT YOUR 
books, pamphlets, etc. We are thoroughly ez- 
perienced to publish, arrange for publicity, ad- 
vertising, handle sales, etc. Particulars free. 
Correspondence invited. American Library 
Service, s00 Fifth Avenue, Department. 900, 
New York. 
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famous 
critics 

tell you 
how to read 
Joseph 


Conrad— 


Readers everywhere have been asking how 
to begin reading Joseph Conrad. “What 
is the first book to read?” they ask. 
“Which stories shall I start with?” 
Twenty famous critics and men of letters 
have now contributed to a reading guide to 
Joseph Conrad’s books. They are: 
WILLIAM McFEE 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
STUART P. SHERMAN 
HENRY S. CANBY 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET, WILSON 
FOLLETT, JOHN FARRAR, SIMEON 
STRUNSKY, WILBUR CROSS, GENE 
MARKEY, LEE WILSON DODD, 
BURTON RASCOE, ROBERT LIT- 
TELL, WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
LAURENCE STALLINGS, JOSEPH 


COLLINS, ISABEL PATTERSON, 
ROBERT C. HOLLIDAY, RICHARD 
LeGALLIENNE, and MARK VAN 
DOREN. 


Their suggestions as to which of Joseph 
Conrad’s books you should read first, and 
why, are in the April issue of 


The 
BOOK DIAL 


The Book Dial is a small, alert and inter- 
estingly illustrated magazine about new 
books issued by the Doubleday, Page Book 
Shop Co., a chain of up-to-date bookshops 
spersting for the sale of books of all pub- 
ishers. 


The Book Dial is distributed as a part of 
the Pook Service of the following Double- 
day, Page Book Shops: 


in New York City 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop 
Pennsylvania Terminal Book Shop 
Long Island Terminal Book Shop 
Doubleday, Page Book Shop, 
38 Wall Street 
In Newark, N. J. , 
Doubleday, Page Book Shop, 
34 Park Place 
[n St. Louis, Mo. 
Doubleday, Page Book Shop 
In Kansas City, Mo 
Doubleday, Page Book Shop 
{n Toledo, Ohio 
Lasalle & Koch Book Shop 
In Cleveland, Ohio 
Higbee Book Shop 
in Springfield, Mass, 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat Book Shop 


We have a few copies of The Book Dial 
which we are distributing free for a short 
time to readers of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

Fill out and mail the coupon for your copy 


of this interesting number of The Book 
Dial today. 


Double- \ 
day, Page 
Book Shop 
Co., 
Garden City, 
me He 
Please send me, Vie 
free of charge, a S 
copy of the April \ 
number of THE 
BOOK DIAL, con- 
taining the guide to \ 
Joseph Conrad’s books. 
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The Phoenix Nest 


E have fussed about with modern 

authorship a bit in our time, and 
so, when the course in Modern Authorship 
from the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
drifted across our vision recently, we were 
all (as the genial old term has it) agog. 
The graphic chart of the Palmer Course 
and Service is, in the first place, exhaustive. 
It begins with the registration of the stu- 
dent and a personal letter from the Presi- 
dent to the newly enrolled student (which 
puts heart in him right away), and it 
ramifies swiftly into a magazine and novel 
writing course and a screen writing course. 
We don’t suppose it teaches how to write 
a whole magazine, though we have known 
of a few editors who did pretty nearly 
that. But both courses particularize seven 
problem assignments, boast a constructive 
criticism service, a permanent story sales 
department service, an unlimited consulting 
service, and end up in a blaze of twelve 
monthly lectures, twelve confidential 
monthly letters and twelve issues of the 
Story World Magazine. 

Chapter VIII (we always leap in medias 
res) is prefaced by the inscription over 
Alma Tadema’s studio door in London, 
“As the sun is to flowers, so is art to life” 
—but then (a sigh of relief) we're not 
taking a course in painting. Chapter VIII 
in due course instructs us to “perch yourself 
mentally upon the edge of a cloud and 
look down upon the millions of men that 
swarm the earth.” We concentrated on 
that for half an hour. 

Then we opened another volume of the 
course at random to another Chapter VIII 
and learned that here was one way of 
beginning a story: 

Jessica married Trent on her eigh- 
teenth birthday. In six months she 
realized she had merely been in love 
with love and that she hated her hus- 
band. As the years went by, Trent 
grew coarse and brutal, tyrannical 
with the children and overbearing with 
his wife, whose life was a daily tor- 
ment. 

That was one way (which we must admit 
depressed us) and then there was another: 

Jessica Trent sat down at the dress- 
ing table and began mechanically to 
rub cold cream on her pallid face. 
Her thoughts were centred on a grim 
plan. Jessica had decided to kill her 
husband. 


Yes, that was another way of beginning, 
—but that depressed us even more. It was 
“arresting” certainly, not to mention that 
more arresting was to follow. But we 
decided to experiment with a third way. 

Jessica Trent’s husband sat down at 
his shaving-mirror and began mechan- 
ically to rub Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
(adv.) on his pallid face. His thoughts 
were centred on a his eighteenth birth- 
day. Then he had had no beard. 
Since then, however, his beard had been 
a daily torment. 


No, that wouldn’t do. It was more like 


just learned. 


writing a piece of copy. We discarded 
that volume and picked up another. As 
Chapters VIII seemed to be our method of 
procedure we turned to Chapter VIII again. 
This was about “Emphasis in Narrative.” 
We decided to experiment with a bit of 
“Emphasis by Surprise,” as outlined in 
section 9. We read that the reader would 
be impressed by that for which he had been 
least prepared. So we started in again. 


Jessica Trent’s husband sat down at 
his pallid face and began mechanically 
to rub his eighteenth birthday with 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 


That was a bit startling. It seemed to 
us we had got a certain effect. But still, 
we weren’t satisfied. We riffled back the 
pages and decided we must have a definite 
objective point as explained in the chapter 
on “Plot.” We must bear in mind con- 
stantly the culmination of a series of events. 
We must know what was to happen and 
what was not to happen. Of course we 
knew a lot of things that wouldn’t be 
allowed to happen, after reading a chapter 
on things to avoid in the Moving Picture. 
Well, anyway, we lit our pipe and sat down 
to think. ... Those three dots, by the 
way, are points de suspension, as we have 
They are frequent with 
French authors—a kind of rash—and used 
to “Emphasize by Pause.” 


But maybe you don’t know just what 
we mean to emphasize. Well, merely that 
—we fell asleep. When we woke up it 
was two hours later and still we had no 
idea of what was to happen or what was 
not to happen. So we decided to take up 
a list of the “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions” in another volume. That might 
help us. The first situation given was 
“Supplication,” but that didn’t seem to help 
us. We didn’t want Jessica’s husband sup- 
plicating all over the place. In spite of 
our better nature, by this time we had 
taken quite a fancy to Jessica’s husband, 
with his troubles with his beard and all, 
and we hadn’t yet observed that he was 
mean to his wife or to the children. At 
least, as long as he sat there, he seemed to 
be all right. Of course, perhaps if he 
rose and began to move around some he 
would get all riled up. Still, you couldn’t 
tell, yet. He seemed to be a pretty decent 
sort of fellow,—patient too—-sitting there 
with all that shaving cream on his face, 
waiting for us to think out what to do 
with him. 

Well, finally, long about the thirteenth 
situation, we came upon “Technical Ele- 
ments: A Malevolent Kinsman, a Hated or 
Reciprocally Hating Kinsman.” In this 
general category we decided to select 
“C—Hatred of Grandparent for Grand- 
child.” We don’t know what possessed us, 
but: 


Jessica Trent’s grandchild sat down 
at her grandmother’s dressing table 
and began mechanically to rub lip- 
Her thoughts 


rouge on the mirror. 
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“Raises new expectations. 


novelist. 


worth while .. . 


Post. 









AUTHOR OF 
MOON-CALF 
and 


JANET MARCH 


“Mr. Dell’s best novel so far’—N. Y. Post 


‘THIS MAD IDEAL 
by Floyd Dell 


He has been well on the way 
for some time to the coveted position of a successful 
This Mad Ideal should put him several leagues 
farther ahead on this road. A certain nervous intensity 
that carries the reader forward as on the crest of a wave. 
Judith Valentine is a very real person . 
full of unconscious grace.”—Edwin 
Bjorkman in The Literary Review of the New York 













AOoKS 


. . genuine and 


SEE 


“4 book that no one who takes 
the English novel seriously can 
afford to miss.”—The Saturday 
Review (London). 


THE COUNTERPLOT 


“A wonderful story of love.’—Clement 
M. Shorter, The Sphere. “With it Miss 
Mirrlees puts herself in the distinguished 
company of E. M. Forster.”—The New 
Statesman. Edition de luxe limited to 
1,500 numbered copies. $3.00 


were centred on a grim plan. Jf 
to rub blacking all over the 
spread. Her grandmother entered & 
room, “You bad girl,” she ex , 
and spanked her. 

But there was the story ended, 
before it had begun! and it turned 
merely to be one of those “Kewt Kwips of 
the Kiddies” that they pay five do 
apice for. We would have to write aw 
sell two or three of them every day to kam" 





even with our financial obligations, if ei 
were to earn our living by our pen;—ang i 


we knew we could never keep it up; 


We regarded the other volumes of . 
Palmer Institute Course with intellectug im 


hunger but with dubiety as to their usefgy 
ness to us in particular. Anyway, we 

tired of Jessica Trent, and we had neve 
liked her name in the first place. Sounded 
sort of made up. We didn’t so much ming 
her husband, George L. Trent,—but yy. 
were now afraid to look in on him whey 


he was still sitting before that infer | 


mirror waiting for us for heaven’s sake 
do something with him. As for the gran 
child—and they’d only been married gy 
months—we were quite at a loss to accoug 
for him. So we tiptoed stealthily dow, 
the stairs and out of that house of eg, 
fusion. 

W. R. B, 


The Salad Bowl 


T™ primary obligation of the noyelig. 


ought to be to give the customer two 
dollars’ worth. . If he can give the 
customer two dollars’ worth, and, at the 
same time, lift the hood and give his soul 
a chance to cool off, that is fine; but som 
of us are not highly pleased by the oily 
exhalations that arise from the souls of mox 
novelists when the lid is raised. Therefor, 
unless the novelist is sure that his soul has 
a peculiar and ingratiating aroma like 
camels or Djer-Kiss, let him sniff it in pri- 
vate, and sell the customers something that 
comes nearer the price of admission— 
Elmer Davis, Letter to W. O. McGeehan, 


Esq. 

. es 

Our country is being overrun with and 
by a putrid stream of the most despicable, 
the most iniquitous, and on the whole the 
most dangerous form of a degraded variey 
of literature; this stuff is being publicly 
sold and publicly sent through the iails; 
and so far no authority, public or other 
wise, seems to be willing or able to stop 
the dissemination of this literary garbage, 
—Hendrick Willem van Loon, in The Com 
monweal, 

ss 


The only visits I ever make nowadays 
are to the homes of bachelors; for the dis 


comforts in the houses over which fair} 


ladies pretend to preside are beyond belief. 
Men really seem to care whether their 
guests are comfortable or not.... I 
how many houses are the dressing-table 
lights properly arranged? What of the 
reading-lamp that should be on the table 
beside your bed?—Elisabeth Marbury @ 
The Commonweal. 





















By HOPE MIRRLEES | 








2nd Large Printing 
$2.00 
At Any Bookshop 








A MUSICAL CRITIC’S 


This is probably the most important of 
all Mr. Newman’s books, brilliant and 
provocative. He has been at work on it 
for years and it sums up, in a way, his 
critical credo. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


HOLIDAY 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 lifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


In Canada from the, Macmillan Co., of Canada, Limited, St. Martin's House, Toronto. 
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The Real Romance By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Lee’s ‘‘Life of King Edward ,VII’’ Reviewed by Robert Livingston Schuyler 
A Century of Publishing By Marcus Benjamin 
‘‘Love’’ By the Author of “Elizabeth” Reviewed by Louis Bromfield 
Dibble’s “John L. Sullivan’’ Reviewed by Jim Tully 


The Green Hat By Christopher Ward 
The Books of the Spring By Amy Loveman 
On Bookselling: Two Letters 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons cAnnounce 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD’S new novel 


THE GREAT GATSBY 


In Jay Gatsby, Mr. Fitzgerald has given us a hero 
whose life expresses the strange incongruities of 
America of today. His story ranges from pure lyrical 
beauty to stark realism, and is infused with a sense 
of the strangeness of human circumstance in a heed- 


less universe. 


THE BISHOP’S GRANDDAUGHTER 


“The novel has a distinct theme, or object of attack—American divorce. 
But to be both wise and gay about it, to find in it the substance of heart-easing 
mirth, is a feat for the major satirist. And this is the feat now performed by 
Judge Grant in ‘The Bishop’s Granddaughter’.”—New York Sun. 


Every Woman’s Life 
PATTERN 
By Rose L. Franken 


Thousands of women will read 
themselves or some part of their 
experience into this book. It is 
the simple, yet fascinating story 
of a woman’s life from early 
childhood in a large, happy fam- 
ily to that point at which, after 
a dreadful period of despair and 
doubt, she divines her function 
in the pattern of life; a remark- 
able study of a profound and 
typical feminine problem. $2.00 


THE BLACK CARGO 
By J. P. Marquand 


“Tt is doubtful if any one but 
Mr. Marquand could have told 
the story with so shining and 
incorruptible a distinction. It is 
a ship of the very first water. 
Romance is herein not the slave 
but the master of life.” 


—New York World. 


*“Black Cargo’ is a book very 
well done, with a very strong 
and distinctive note of its own. 
And it enthralls.” 

—New York Evening Post. 
$2.00 


Just Out! 
Ring Lardnet’s 


new book 








WHAT OF IT? 


The story of Ring Lardner’s 
recent trip abroad—brief bur- 
lesque plays—satirical fairy-tales 
—comments on the manners 
and customs of the time—all in 
all, Ring Lardner’s most uproa- 
rious book, as well as his shrewd- 


est. $1.75 


« 


compassionate. 





By Robert Grant 


$2.00 Examiner. 





Amazing Political History in a 
Book of Superlative Importance 


Important issues and events from the Cleveland- 
Blaine Campaign on, for almost thirty-five years. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


AND 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 
1884-1918 


It would be difficult to find any exchange of letters between two notable 
men approaching this correspondence—unbroken through thirty-four 
years—in contemporary interest and historical importance. These 
letters are the frank, free expressions of men writing in intimate 
confidence; it is natural that they should disclose some of the most 
interesting and significant political history that has yet appeared. 


Two Volumes, Boxed. $10.00 














TWICE THIRTY By Edward W. Bok 


“One of the worthwhile books of our time. . . . “The President’ is a gem of literary 
art, almost flawless of its kind. Don’t fail to read it to the last word... . This book 
is quite as noteworthy as “The Americanization of Edward Bok’, and those who 


liked that will find some even better things in “Twice Thirty’. 


—International Book Review. $4.50 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 


By Geoffrey Scott 

A biography which has all the charm of fiction. 
Its subject is Madame de Charriére, the “‘Egeria” 
of Benjamin Constant—the woman whom Bos- 
well wanted to marry. $3-75 


STUDIES FROM TEN 
LITERATURES 
By Ernest Boyd 


“His papers are gay, accurate, witty.... Mr. 
Boyd is perhaps this country’s most able and 
amiable guide to the darkest Europe of litera- 
ture.”—New York World. $3.00 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE 


GOSPEL 
By Wm. Lyon Phelps 


“With characteristic power of expression and 
enthusiasm for his theme, Dr. Phelps here revivi- 
fies into vigorous personalities the men whose 
names are central in the Gospel stories—Peter, 
Paul, John the Baptist.” —Providence Fournal. 

$2.00 


CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 


Ranging over the whole field of gardening, its 
highroads and alluring byways, this is one of Mrs. 
King’s most substantial and alluring books. A 
most useful feature is the reproduction of typical 
houses of varying cost, with appropriate planting 
plans. $3.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 


SELWOOD OF SLEEPY CAT 


“Tn ‘Gentleman John’ Selwood, the gambler, Mr. Spearman has achieved 
an heroic western character, one that ranks with ‘The Virginian’ . 
Mr. Spearman’s best novel since ‘Whispering Smith’; indeed we consider it 
better than ‘Whispering Smith’,” says Gene Markey in the Chicago Herald 


Scott Fitzgerald has done it! He has written the 
novel which his admirers have prophesied and which 
his critics have said he could write but wouldn’t. 
“The Great Gatsby” is vital, glamorous, ironical, 
It is a living thing, as spontaneous 
as “This Side of Paradise’, yet mature. 


“The Great Gatsby” is on sale everywhere. $2.00 


By Frank H. Spearman 


~» Cr 
$2.00 


“Watch James Boyd!” 
—John Galsworchy 


DRUMS 
By James Boyd 


“Boyd is certainly worth the watching, 
. . » It had been time that a novelist 
would do the artistic thing by the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Sech a man would 
resist either screaming patriotism or 
bloody irony. Boyd has done it. ‘Drums’ 
is this reader’s pick of the American fic- 
tion on the new lists.” —Lawrence Stall- 
ings in the New York World. $2.50 


UNDER THE LEVEE 
By E. Earl Sparling 


A born story-teller finds a new field— 
the New Orleans waterfront. $2.00 


POINTS OF HONOR 
By Thomas Boyd 


Studies of men in war, by the author 
of “Through the Wheat”. $2.00 


FORTUNE’S YELLOW 
By Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer 


A charming novel by the author of 
“Tsabel Stirling”’. $2.00 


PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 
By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


75 cents 
DEAD RIGHT 
By Jeannette Lee 
A mystery story. $2.00 


THE FIGHT ON THE 
STANDING STONE 
By Francis Lynde 


An exciting railroading story. 


$2.00 


A Lawyer 
Ferks Open 
Some of the 
Closets of the 
Law, Which 
Proves to 
Have Its 
Fair Share 








of Skeletons — 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
BAD MEN 
By Arthur Train 


Things that everybody ought to know 
about the Law—and lawyers. This is at 
once Mr. Train’s most entertaining and 
informing book. $3.00 
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